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The Spiritual Benefits of Christianity. 
BY REV, TIMOTHY RICHARD, 
VII. 
(Concluded, ) 

[Norr.—This, like the former articles on the Historical Evidences of Christianity, 
was written for the Chinese. It is mainly for those who are daily engaged in 
the presentation of Christian truth to the Chinese that it will have interest. But 
it is hoped that it is of some interest to the gencral reader as well.—T, R,] 

HARITY. The idea of a good man, according to the Con- 

IU. © fucian religion, is one who is wise pans who may distribute 

much of his property in doing good, but he must die in peace. A violent 

death is generally considered a proof of sin or foolishness in the man, 

The chief excellence of the Confucian ideal man lies in teaching, not 

in self-sacrifice and action. How different from the Christian ideal_— 

aman so devoted to truth that he not only sacrifices his wealth but 
is also ready to sacrifice his life if need be for the good of others. 

This is easily explained. In the Christian religion the highest 

ideal known is Jesus Christ, who, though the highest of all beings, 

came down from heaven to be a man and willed to die a violent and 
shameful death, in order to save men. All Christians vow to copy his 
example and to nourish the same love in their hearts, therefore 
intellectual attainments, wealth, and often life itself, are laid on the 
altar for the service of God and man. The effect of the story of 

Christ’s love has always been to create love in the hearts of disciples, 

such as they never had before. Their testimony is, “‘ We love be- 

eause He first loved us.” 

Europe-—Some Moravians from Europe went to Greenland as 
missionaries in 1733, headed by a man named Christian David. After 
having learned the language, they commenced to teach the people 
about God, the Creator and Preserver of men, His wisdom and power, 
etc., but though they toiled many years, there were none who were 
ready to change their lives and enter the Church, When the 
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missionaries heard of success in St. Thomas and elsewhere, they were 
east down with discouragement. One day, however, when one of 
the missionaries was telling the people of the great love of God, how 
he became man to teach and do good, to suffer and die, in order that 
men might have life everlasting, a man named Thayurnack, hearing 
it, at once cried out, ‘‘ Please tell me that story again.” The mission- 
ary was very pleased to see at last some sign of interest, and told it 
over again with care. The man was so moved by the story of the 
love of Christ that he became converted, went to his home, and 
within a month three other families were converted by the news of 
the wonderful love of God in Christ. 

In Wales, Daniel Rowlands, of Llangeitho, a celebrated preacher 
of the 18th century, often preached to immense assemblies about the 
love of God. When he read that part of the Litany—*“ By Thine 
agony and bloody sweat, by Thy cross and passion, by Thy precious 
death and burial, by Thy glorious resurrection and ascension, and by 
the coming of the Holy Ghost ”’—his whole soul was entranced and 
his stalwart frame trembled ; a thrill went through the assembly, and 
every heart, as well as every knee, was bent in prayer. 

John Oldcastle (Lord Cobham) was an accomplished knight, a 
brave, able captain, a gifted courtier and a wise counsellor. He 
stood high in the King’s favour, but he valued the favour of God 
more than that of man. Because he would not follow the degenerating 
traditions of the times, he was accused by his enemies of being a 
traitor and a heretic. He was sentenced to be hanged as a traitor 
and burned as a heretic. So strongly had the love of God affected 
him, that instead of being angry with his accusers he pitied their 
ignorance that they were doing the work of the Devil without know- 
ing it. He knew the certain doom of all evil-doers unless they 
repent; he therefore prayed God to enlighten and forgive them that 
they might be saved. 

In America, in 1734, an Indian, Ischoof by name, came to the 
Moravian missionaries and gave the following account of his 
conversion :—‘‘ I was brought up among the heathen, therefore I know 
what the heathen think. A missionary came and said that there 
was a God. We answered him and said, ‘Dost thou think us so 
ignorant as not to know that ? Go away!’ Another came and said, 
You must not steal, lie or get drunk. We answered, ‘Thou fool! 
dost thou think that we do not know that? Learn first thyself and 
teach thine own people to leave off these practices, for who steal, 
who lie or are more drunken, than white men?’ Thus he had to go 
away. Afterwards brother Ranch came into my hut and sat down 
by me and said, ‘I am come to you in the name of the Lord of 
Heaven and earth. He sends me to let you know that He will make 
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you happy and deliver you from that misery in which you at present 
lie. For this purpose He gave His life a ransom and shed His blood 
for us.’ When he had finished his discourse he Jay down on a 
board, fatigued by his journey and fell into a sound sleep. I then 
said to myself, ‘What kind of man is this? There he sleeps; I 
might kill him and throw him into the wood and who would know 
it? But this gives him no care or concern.’ At the same time I 
could not forget his words. Even while I slept I dreamed of the 
blood Christ shed for us. I found this teaching to be different from 
what I had ever heard before. I went and told it to the other 
Indians.” 

A Red Indian recently came 600 miles to find a missionary 
in Minnesota, who thus tells the story: ‘The Indian came and 
knelt at my feet and said, ‘My father told me that there was a 
Great Spirit who could help people, and I have often gone to the 
woods and tried to ask Him for help, and I only got the echo of my 
own voice. One day an [ndian came to my wigwam and said that 
he had heard you tell a wonderful story at Red Lake, that you had 
said the Great Spirit’s Son had come down to earth to save all the 
people who needed Him. They told me that you would be at the 

ted Lake Crossing. I travelled 200 miles; I did not find you, as 

you were sick, but I went 150 miles more to find a missionary. He 
was a red man like myself. My father, I have been with him 
three moons. I have the story in my heart. It is no longer dark. 
I know where I can get help.’ ” 

In the North-west of America, when a missionary was preach- 
ing on the subject of Christ crucified, first describing the scene 
in Gethsemane and afterwards the unbefriended Christ suffering on 
the cross to save all men, the congregation was much affected. At 
the close of the service a tall son of the forest, with tears running 
down his cheeks, went up to the missonary asking, “‘ Did Jesus die for 
me poor Indian? I have no land to give to Jesus for saving me, for 
the white man has taken it away, but I have my gun and my dog; 
I will give them.” The missionary said that Jesus did not want any 
such things. He then bent down his head in sadness and said, 
** Here is poor Indian, will Jesus have him ?” On account of the love 
of Christ he was willing to serve Christ all his life. 

Asia.—Paul in the 13th chap. of Ist Corinthians gives the sub- 
blimest description of charity—or love of man for man—that is found 
in any language, while in the closing verses of the 8th chap. of Ro- 
mans he gives a marvellous idea of the strength of God’s love for 
man and man’s love to God. But these are not mere poetic effusions. 
Paul himself, before his conversion, saw a man named Stephen, who 
had been so moved by the love of God that his heart was full of the 
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Holy Ghost. When wicked men misunderstood him and accused 
and condemned him, instead of being filled with anger, as many in 
similar circumstances would have been, it was said by those who saw 
him that his face shone like that of an angel, and looking up stead~ 
fastly into Heaven said, “I see heaven opened and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God.” When they took up stones to stone 
him, pitying their ignorance, he prayed God to forgive them and 
then fell asleep. 

All the Apostles manifest the same spirit. Witness their Epistles, 
notably the passage in the Romans when Paul yearns for the salva- 
tion of the Jews who had constantly persecuted him, even going so 
far as saying that he wished himself accursed from Christ if that 
could but secure their salvation, Many of the early Christians sold 
their property and divided it among poor believers, so that none of 
the brethren might suffer. 

The three founders of modern missions in India—-Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward—were so moved by the love of the Saviour that they 
held all they had in common, living very simply, that they might 
have the more to use for the salvation of their follow-men. In the 
Baptist Mission in Tsing-chow Fu there have been men who sold 
their land in order to have money to preach the Gospel; others gave 
gladly their hard-earned grain, in order to keep a preacher of the 
Gospel among them. Another, during the great famine, though a 
widow, saved money, in order to save the sufferers. All these things 
because they had felt the love of God in their own hearts first. 
Divine love produced human love; love to God begets love to men. 
In the late China famines, apart from half a million taels distribu- 
ted, 25 Protestant missionaries were engaged in distribution at the 
peril of their own lives; many fell ill, four died. The number of 
native Christians engaged in the same work, at the peril of their 
lives, was much more. This was all because they had love to God 
and man shed abroad in their hearts. In Japan 3000 Christians 
suffered themselves to be thrown from a rock into the sea near 
Nagasaki (A.D. 1500) rather than give up their love to God. 

Africa.—Cyprian was the son of one of the chief senators of 
Carthage, then the most important city in West Africa. After 
discovering the importance of the spiritual life, which every true 
Christian possesses, he became a Christian and sold all his property 
and distributed the money among the poor. Afterwards he was chosen 
Bishop of the district. During a great plague, which raged widely 
for twelve years, carrying off most of the armies of the Emperor, 
Cyprian called together the Christians to help in relieving the sufferers. 
The rich gladly contributed of their wealth and the poor gave their 
own service for nought and nursed the rich and poor ; the Christians 
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and their persecutors alike, simply in gratitude for the love of God to 
them. But the Roman Governors were very cruel to him and the 
Christians. Later on they commanded Cyprian to worship the gods 
set up by the Emperor. He replied that he could not do that 
without committing treason against the true God his Saviour. The 
enemies of the Christian faith seized him to put him to death unless 
he obeyed. He said his mind was made up, that obedience to God 
was of greater importance than obedience to an Emperor who had 
been illeadvised. He had already given up prospects of civil 
promotion and wealth and fame; he now willingly gave up his life 
because of the love of God which he had felt in his heart. 
put to death A.D. 258. 

The United Presbyterian Mission of North America reported, 
about 1863, the progress of their work in Egypt among the Kopts 
who were very bitter against Christians, opposing and cursing them 
regularly. Weekly prayer-meetings among the Kopts were started 
in four quarters of Cairo. At one of these meetings a large number 
of intelligent young men, belonging to the leading families of the 
Koptic community, attended. What amazed them above all things 
was that the Christians prayed for God’s blessing, even on those 
who daily cursed them! 


He was 


Polynesia.—A missionary, Mr. Nott, was once reading the 8rd 
chap. of John toa number of natives. When he had finished the 
16th verse one of them interrupted him, saying, ‘“ What words are 
those you read? Let me hear them again.’ On reading them the 
second time the man rose to his feet and cried out, “ Can that be 
true? God loved the world when the world did not love him?” 
Mr. Nott said, “‘ Yes, the love of God transcends all human expecta- 
tions; those who repent and believe shall have everlasting life.” 
The feelings of the man were so overwhelming that the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 

Again, a native of Mangaia was once addressing the Christian 
Church, and said, “ Brethren,” and pausing a moment he continued, 
«Ah! that is a new name. We did not know the true meaning of 
that word in our heathenism. It is the Gospel of Christ that taught 
us the real meaning of it. I call you brethren in the Church of 
Jesus. What a marvel! I marvel and you marvel that I am here.” 
Pointing to a man in the congregation he said, ‘ Do you remember 
the man whom you killed on yonder hill and whose body you cooked 
and ate?” Then he mentioned three others who had done the same, 
and last of all, speaking of himself, he said, ‘Oh boundless love of 
God! These hands have killed eleven men, and I, with my friends, 
feasted on them in the days of Satan’s reign. 


But now that we 
know the love of God we abhor such deeds. 


It is the power of love 
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transforming us. We no more look on everybody as enemies, but 
pray for all and try to do good to all as brethren of one family ! ” 

Only a few instances from a few countries have been given of 
the power of love. In every Church, in all parts of the world, there 
are men and women who abound in deeds of love, and all vow to 
strive to attain as far as they can to such models, making the love of 
God in Christ their supreme pattern. 

The fountain from which Faith, Hope and Charity flow is the 
Spiritual Life. The supreme importance of the Spiritual Life 
appears everywhere, and its effects are far-reaching, even eternal. 

1. It gives life everlasting by grafting our life on God who lives 
for ever. Jesus said, “ Because [ live, ye shall live also.” They are 
true immortals. 

2. It gives health to the soul as specifics without fail cure 
certain diseases. It preserves the soul from sin, acting as a prophy- 
lactic as vaccine does. And though their bodies die, they go to God, 
whose they are and whom they serve. 

3. It is the beginning of peace for the whole world, as obedience 
to the laws of the Emperor is the beginning of peace to the State. 


4, It gives the true laws of God to the world, not only securing 
righteousness and mercy to all men and all nations, but the secret laws 
of nature, hidden from men as long as they would only use them for 
their own aggrandisement, it has been given to men in Christian 
lands to discover when they w » ready to use them for the benefit 
of their fellow-men. 


It often happens that the children of God have to suffer much 
misrepresentation and trial in this world, but for the sake of Christ’s 
truth and because of what that truth has done and will yet do for 
the world in general and every individual soul that follows Christ in 
particular, they bear it right gladly. The Christian constantly 
sings :— 

* Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee,” ete. 

How these spiritual blessings come through prayer, the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, and meditation about death, judgment, and the 
future destiny of man, etc., are questions which are dealt with in 
other books. 

So much about the Spiritual power underlying and controlling 
man’s life and actions, a power which makes individuals and nations 
possessing it successful everywhere in the long run, while those 
persons or nations who, through neglecting to serye God, have not 
this spiritual power decline everywhere. 
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SuMMARY. 

If we sum up the good works done by the Christian Church as 
well as by individual members, they are enormous beyond caleula- 
tion. The main features need only be indicated here; they are 
these :— 

In the material world we find both famines and pestilences, 
which used to carry away many millions of human beings to death, 
now banished largely from Christian countries by international 
trade, hygiene and medicine. Slow and painful modes of travelling 
have changed for rapid and pleasant modes; and instead of waiting 
for a year or two to get information from some parts of the world, 
we can now get news from the furthest country in the world on the 
same day as it is sent. ‘True, Christians do not start out with the 
idea of merely introducing these, but they come as a product of 
Christian civilization. Modern civilization, without Christianity, is 
only another name for godless paganism. This has been tried many 
times, but has never succeeded long in any country; only the 
civilization that has universal and eternal love as its foundation 
can last. 

In the intellectual world, instead of knowing the learning of one 
country and one religion only, the literature of all countries and all 
religions are studied, and the good of all preserved to after generations 
and the weaknesses of all given up for something better found 
elsewhere. The man who knows the literature of all nations is as 
superior to an educated man of former days as a Confucianist is 
superior to the uncultivated aborigines of Yiinnan or Formosa, 

In the political world, petty wars have been put down. The 
smaller kingdoms have been welded into larger ones and more 
righteous laws given to them, It is only the great powers that dare 
go to war, and even these, though they prepare large armaments, 
shrink from actual war, unless a very great wrong has been inflicted. 
Civil war and international wars are being put down by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Peace throughout the world, Christian feeling 
pointing to arbitration as the better course. 

In social life, instead of considering that the number of people 
is too great for all to be supported comfortably, and believing that 
some must be so poor as to be obliged to work as hard as slaves with 
little rest night or day, the Christian believes that God has provision 
enough to support all comfortably without the necessity of any perish- 
ing in ignorance, poverty and wretchedness, as is too often the oase 
now. Much of this wretchedness is owing to ignorance of God’s laws, 
neglect to study them and consequent neglect to honour God. When 
men and women learn more about God and His laws, then they shall 
have not only more health and comfort in this world but have also 
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hope of Heaven after this life. But if we neglect the worship of God 
and the study of His laws, how can we hope for a better life here or 
after death ? That is reserved for those who honour God. 

setter methods for providing for the sick and the poor are being 
introduced each year in Christian lands, and Christian socialists will 
not rest till extreme poverty is entirely done away. 

In the moral world, Polyandry has long been put down, regarding 
it as prostitution. Polygamy is also regarded in the same light. The 
Christian home is purified, and the homes of others are being purified 
by the example and teaching of those who lead purer lives. For a 
State to allow poverty and sickness to go on unrelieved is owing to 
incompetency, ignorance or sin. Wherever Christians possess ability, 
knowledge and virtue, they are sure to use these for the benefit of 
all around them. Christianity has done an immense work in purifying 
the world so far, and it will yet do more when it comes to be more 
universally followed. 

In the spiritual world. Christianity is the only religion now in 
the world which seriously attempts to bless the whole world. For 
2000 years, nearly, Christians have been laying down their lives for 
the good of their fellow-men. Now many missionaries are yearly going 
voluntarily to the deadly climate of Africa. It is true they help to 
bring material benefits to all lands, but they regard the moral far 
superior to the material benefits and the spiritual far superior to the 
moral, But having once planted the spiritual they will not rest until 
all the other blessings follow. Moreover, instead of following the 
selfish ambition of making any one nation great, their desire is to con- 
fer the best blessings on all nations, regarding God as the universal 
Father and the people of all nations as brethren. ‘This trust in one 
living God, the creator and sustainer of the world, as alone being 
able to save the world, is increasing everywhere. In proportion as 
this grows in individuals and nations do they prosper. They then go 
forward in the exercise of Faith, Hope and Charity into all parts of the 
world, and are certain of God’s blessing in this world and in that 
which is to come. 

These Material, Intellectual, Political, Social, Moral and Spiritual 
blessings are what the Christian religion has brought to the world. 
We feel profoundly thankful for what Christianity has already 
accomplished in the past and have still larger hopes for the future, 
knowing that Christianity will not cease its work till sin, ignorance, 
poverty and suffering shall be taken away from the earth, and the 
sweet will of God be done on earth as it is done in Heaven, 
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Bible Birds. 


BY REV. R. H. GRAVES, D.D. 
[Concluded from p. 161.] 


1 RAVEN oreb, 25y.—l his word occurs nine times in the Bible 
¢ in as many different books. It includes the whole crow 
family. The Hebrew word is derived from a root “to be black.” 
The Chinese translators all have $&. This or & ww is the best 
word. Kang Hi and the = > say the $f does not disgorge its food 
(to feed its dam), but the & does, and is entirely black. §& is also 
used for “black.” In these respects it seems a nearer equivalent 
tothe Hebrew. However, the other term in already in use and need 
not be disturbed. 


(2.) Sparrow, tsippor, S¥.—This Hebrew word occurs over 
forty times in the Bible, but is translated “sparrow ” only twice, 
being usually rendered “bird” or “fowl.” It is applied to all 
varieties of small passerine birds, as is the Chinese #, by which it is 
rendered. 

(3.) Swallow.—Two Hebrew words are thus translated in the 
English Version: Deror, 117, occurs twice (Ps. lxxxiv, 3; Prov. 
xxvi, 2), and the other, Sis, D»b, also twice (Is. xxxviii, 14; Jer. 
viii, 7). By a mistake the Authorized Version has inverted the 
names for crane and swallow in these two passages, which the 
Revised Version has corrected. Sis or Sus is the Swift, and is the 
term which the Arabs still use to denote this bird. The Chinese 
translators use 3, but Medhurst ¥ Bin Is. The Pén Tsao says 
there are two kinds of 3%, and it and Kang Hi both say that ¥ and 
#e are synonymous. 


(4.) “ Lapwing,” dukiphath, ™><«31.—This occurs only in the 
two lists. Tristram says, “ There can be no doubt that the Hoopoe is 
the bird denoted in these passages.” The Sept. and the Vulg. give 
Hoopoe. In Chinese, Schereschewsky and Bridgman give %@, which 
is quail or pigeon. Medhurst gives R %, which is the Hoopoe 
(Williams.) I would prefer either this double term or simply %. 

(5.) Cuckoo, shachaph, 91ttj.—This word is found cnly in the 
lists. It is rendered ‘ cuckoo” in the Authorized Version and more 
correctly “ seamew” in the Revised Version. Tristram thinks it 
probably denotes the Petrel or some gull or puffin. Haughton and 
Gesenius and the Sept. and Vulg. agree. The Chinese versions 
have f§ #& or “ fish-hawk.” I would prefer {§§, which is the Gull. 

(6.) Dove-pigeon.—T wo words are used in Hebrew—one Tor, 
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‘nm, translated “turtle” (Lat. ¢urtur, which is simply the Hebrew 
repeated) and one Yonah, 9%, translated “ pigeon” and “dove.” 
In Chinese we have ff #8 and HE #8 (from the iridescent neck) for 
Tor, and #&% for Yonah or the domestic pigeon (columba). In New 
Testament, mepiorepa. 

(7.) Chicken—The chicken is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment (Lk. xiii, 34; Mk. xiii, 35), but seems unknown in the Old 
Testament unless ‘ barberim,” translated “ fatted fowls” (1 Ki. iv, 
23) refers to chickens. Some render “ geese” and some “ capons.”’ 
It is not improbable that Solomon may have brought chickens 
from South-eastern Asia with the peacocks which his ships 
brought from there. The Chinese versions have $§ of course. 

(8.) Peacock, tucctyim, ay 2n.—This occurs twice (1 Ki. x, 22 
and 2 Chron. ix, 21), The Authorized Version has “ peacock” in 
Job xxxix, 13, but the Hebrew has a different word, and the Revised 
Version translates “ostrich” correctly. We have no reason to 
think that the peacock was known in Western Asia before the time 
of Solomon. The Chinese versions have “ostrich”? here and JL #% 
in the first two passages. 

(9.) Partridge, kore, Sp, te., ‘caller.’—The Hebrew word 
occurs in 1 Sam. xxvi, 20, and Jer, xvii, 11 only. There is no 
doubt as to the bird meant. The Chinese versions have [% j&. 
Kang Hi says this bird “calls much.” 

(10.) Quail, selav, I5w.—(Ex. xvi, 11-13; Mk. xi, 31-32, 
Ps. cv, 40). The Chinese Versions all have $f and # 34 correctly. 

(11.) Ostrich.—Tristram remarks that the ostrich is mentioned 
oftener than the Authorized Version shows. Three Hebrew words 
are used for it. In Lev. xi, 16; Deut. xiv, 16, yanah is rendered by 
owl in Authorized Version (Revised Version correctly “ ostrich.”) 
In Sam. iv, 3 “ostrich” correctly. Beside Bath-hayanach and 
yanah a third word, 7, is found in Job. xxxiv, 13. This is 
wrongly translated ‘ peacock” in Authorized Version, but correctly 
in Revised Version. So there are some ten or twelve references to 
the ostrich in the Bible. The Chinese correctly render FE B. The 
description in the Pén Tsao that it has two toes, and eats iron, 
stones and brass, is tolerably accurate, i.e., the tracks show but 
two toes. 

(12.) Crane, agir, Wy.—This occurs but twice (Is. xxxviii, 
14 and Jer. viii, 7). In both cases the Authorized Version has 
interchanged “crane,” dgér, and swallow, sis, The Revised 
Version has corrected the mistake. 

In Chinese, Bridgman has #6, which is the best word. Williams 
gives it as “the general name for herons.” The Pén Tsao describes 
it as ashy grey with a loud voice, and says it “flies high and 
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wheels around.” This agrees with Tristram’s description of the 
grus cinerea which he takes to be the dgér. 

Schereschewsky gives J #§, which is the wild goose. See Pén 
Tsao and = 4. Medhurst gives #§, which will do. 

(13.) Heron, andphah, tp2x.—This is found in the lists of 
unclean birds only. Tristram says it refers to the herons, of which 
there are seven species known in Palestine. Medhurst gives 3 %, 
which is probably the best term we can use. ‘The 3% is an egret. 
Bridgman and Schereschewsky have ying mo, which is a parrot. 
(See = > and Williams). 

(14.) Bittern, kippéd, t1pp.—This word is found in Is. xiv, 23 ; 
xxxiv. 11 and Zeph. ii, 14. The Revised Version has “ por- 
cupine,” which is followed by Chinese versions, which all have $8, 
“hedgehog.” So Gesenius. Tristram, however, maintains that 
“bittern” is the proper translation. So Haughton in Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary. The lexicographers and ancient versions incline to 
“hedgehog,” while the naturalists, with reason, prefer ‘ bittern ?” 
as better suited to the connection of the passages. I lean to the 
same opinion and would decide for 3 # or #4 (which Williams 
says is a general name for ardea) or f&. 

(15.) Stork, chasida, I>0rt.—This occurs three times besides 
in the lists. The Chinese versions all render #§. 

(16.) Swan, tinshemeth, rragom.—Occurs only in the lists. The 
70 render ibis or heron with which Tristram agrees. The 
Authorized Version has “ swan” and the Revised Version “ horned 
owl.’ Gesenius says “ pelican.” The Chinese versions give §§, the 
description of which in the Pén Tsao agrees pretty well with the 
ibis or the purple gallinule. It eats snakes and has a black irides- 
cent head and neck. Williams compares it with the secretary 
falcon. This or #§ is probably the best word, If we follow the 
Revised Version we should translate by se& (K§. 

(17.) Pelican, kéath, xp.—This occurs in the lists and in Ps. 
cii, 6, and also in [s. xxxiv, ll and Zeph. ii, 14, where it is rendered 
cormorant” in Authorized Version, but correctly in margin and in 
Revised Version. The Chinese versions all give correctly #§ @§. 

(18.) Cormorant, shalak, Y>%3.—Mentioned only in the lists, In 
the other passages, where “cormorant” occurs in the Authorized 
Version, it is the pelican that is meant. 

The Chinese versions have #& fy. which is the * kingfisher.” 


i %& is the proper word for “ cormorant,” and should be used. 


Note.—The terms marked {*) are illustrated by specimens in Shanghai Museum. 
See Report of China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society for 18383. If some one will 
have several intelligent Chinese give the native naines for these birds, it will guide 
us in selecting the right terms in Chinese. 
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Mr. Murray’s Method of applying Braille’s System for 
the Instruction of the Blind. 


yew the many subjects that commanded the attention of the 

Shanghai Conference, there was none more in harmony with 
the spirit of the Gospel than the consideration of means for enlight- 
ening the darkness of China’s blind. The sympathies of all the 
benevolent are quickened, not only by the prevalence of this affliction, 
but by the knowledge of iniquity and superstition, of which the blind 
soothsayers and minstrels become at once the victims and the prop- 
agators. 

In appointing a committee to compare and report upon the 
merits of the various raised letter systems now in operation, the Con- 
ference appreciated the importance with reference to its future 
employment by the Chinese themselves of ascertaining and publishing 
to the missionary body and all philanthropists the best and simplest 
system now in vogue. It wisely did not concern itself with what 
the future might disclose. The question is a living one. The blind 
are always with us. Present systems should not, nay, cannot, be 
discarded with no better ones devised and put in successful 
operation. 

The committee of the Shanghai Conference, in its report, recom- 
mended : first, a system of writing by initials and finals ; and, second, 
a system of spelling in the European method. No mention was 
made of the successful work of Mr. Murray. It seems unfortunate 
that Mr. Murray’s method, which may be called the mnemonic 
system, and which has the advantage of achieved success, was not 
included in the recommendations of the Conference as at least worthy 
of a fair trial. Mr. Murray left Shanghai before the committee on 
the instruction of the blind was appointed, and hence could not be 
present to explain and advocate his system and show its actual 
results. The opportunity he had of presenting his work before the 
Conference, in one of its regular sessions, was necessarily too brief 
to give such a detailed exposition of its method as a committee 
would require to judge intelligently of its merits. 

And with all due appreciation of Mr. Murray’s ingenuity, 
patience and piety, his best friends are constrained to say that he is 
more skilful in devising and administrating systems than in ex- 
pounding them. Had he but an Aaron at his side, who could 
“speak well,” his system would long since have had many more 
intelligent adherents. Hence it is that those are best qualified to 
adjudge it who have seen its operations and witnessed its victories, 
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It is a matter of history that the Conference committee reported 
adversely to the Murray system, on the ground of its want of simplicity, 
much, it must be said, to the surprise of those who had watched with 
interest its practical working for years among the blind. Many, 
therefore, interested in charitable work for China’s millions, will 
probably form a judgment as to raised letter systems without being 
acquainted with the principles of the mnemonic system adapted and 
employed by Mr. Murray. 

It would, of course, be impossible in a few paragraphs to analyze 
and expound that system in all its details. But it is only fair to Mr. 
Murray and to the public at large to make a few statements regard- 
ing it. 

First, since there appears to be a misunderstanding in some 
quarters, it should be stated that Mr. Murray employs Braille’s 
system, now so generally used in the West, Braille’s dots and 
symbols, Braille’s writing tablet and no other. To those who are 
acquainted with the various raised letter systems of the West this is 
some guarantee of its simplicity; for Braille may be said to have 
distanced all competitors. 

Secondly, the main features of the Murray system, which will be 
understood more readily by those who kuow the Chinese tongue, 
are these :— 

1. The association of the 408 sounds of the Mandarin syllabary 
with the numbers from 1 to 408. Every sound thus automatically 
suggests in the mind of the pupil its corresponding number and 
every number its corresponding sound. This association is facilitated 
by a very ingenious yet simple set of 408 sentences, ranged in order 
and numbered from 1 to 408, each of which begins with its number 
in due order and ends with its corresponding sound ; so that by 
memorizing this list of sentences each number is indissolubly 
connected with its corresponding sound, and vice versa. 

2. These sentences once memorized, the pupil next makes 
application to reading and writing. In this application lies the 
peculiar simplicity of the system. Were it necessary to make 408 
different arrangements of Braille’s six dots, in order to represent 408 
sounds, this would indeed prove an intolerable load to the memory 
of the pupil and render the system too difficult for general use. On 
the contrary, it is necessary to employ but fifteen of these separate 
arrangements, or symbols as we shall hereafter term them, to suggest 
all the sounds. Or, if it is desired to express both tones and sounds, 
only thirty symbols will be required. In Southern and Central 
China the tones are ignored in all Romanized books. They could be 
just as readily ignored in the use of this system, which is nothing 
more than Romanization for the blind. Ience it can be truly said 
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that the Murray system employs but fifteen of Braille’s symbols for 
the reading and writing of Chinese without tones, while no other 
system yet devised employs less than sixty or seventy. ‘There is 
certainly no want of simplicity here. 

A few words will show how this simplicity is attained. Suppose 
the ten numerals 1, 2, 3......8, 9 and 0 are each represented by < 
particular one of Braille’s symbols. It is clear that to represent the 
number 56, for instance, it is only necessary to prefix the symbol 5 
to the symbol 6; and to represent 387, to place the symbols 3, 8 and 
7 one after another. When the deft finger tips are passed over the 
symbols 3, 8 and 7, in immediate succession, the ready mind leaps 
immediately to the number 387, and by the law of association which, 
natural and unerring, in the mind of the blind, takes the place of 
sight, the sentence in the primer beginning 387 and closing with the 
sound ydng (2f:) springs into mental vision and the pupil involuntarily 
utters the sound ydng. 

Similarly the entire 408 numbers can be represented by these 
ten symbols.* But for the sake of distinguishing each word from 
the preceding, five initial symbols are added, used solely to 
represent the first numeral of the four groups of numerals between 
100 and 199, 200 and 299, 300 and 309, 400 and 408 respectively, 
with an additional initial symbol for the numbers between 1 and 
99; so that when the finger tips rest upon any one of these five 
initial symbols, the pupil discerns the beginning of a new word. 

With this equipment of 408 sentences and fifteen of Braille’s 
symbols, the pupil is ready to either read or write Chinese Mandarin 
colloquial without the tones. 

Ifad a European to use the Murray system, he might possibly 
deem it laborious; but to call it elaborate and complicated is simply 
to expose one’s ignorance of its nature. It is elaborated without 
being elaborate, and complete without being complicated. As daily 
taught in Mr. Murray’s Asylum in Peking, and as it would be taught 
in those localities where the tones are made prominent, the only 
departure from the above mentioned simplest form is a slight 
modification of the first Braille symbol in each word to represent the 
tone of that word. 

To those who are interested in work for the blind the following 
six considerations in favor of Mr. Murray’s system may be of some 
weight :— 

1. It is in perfect harmony with the genius of the Chinese 
language, which is a language of units. Every word is a unit. 
Having no syllables, to syllabify it is unnatural. Dividing a Chinese 


* For full details and practical application, see Mr. Murray’s $F 02 7% 3, a 
primer used by all his pupils, 
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word is like dividing a grain of bird shot. It is true, a sort of rough 
dissection is practised in the dictionaries and is understood by the 
learned, but the plain people know nothing of it. The Murray 
system seizes upon this distinctive feature of the language and 
makes of it a corner stone. Each of Murray’s words represents to 
the pupil a perfect Chinese sound. ‘here is no effort of analysis 
and synthesis required. 

2. It accords with the genius of the Chinese mind. Whatever 
latent capacities may be in that mind, and there are no doubt 
more than we dream of, the one couspicuous power in activity, one 
almost marvelous, one developed through a thousand years of culture, 
and now the chief, almost sole, object of discipline in every Chinese 
lad for the first two years of study, is the mechanical memory. In 
the exercise of this particular talent the ordinary Chinese pupil of 
fourteen years quite eclipses his foreign cousin. He memorizes 
books by the cubic foot and considers the mastery of 408 sentences 
a mere trifle. The feature that is to us laborious and distasteful 
is to him natural and easy. Here again Murray’s system seizes 
upon the mental characteristics of the people for whom it is 
prepared, and builds on the bed rock of the Chinese mind. 

3. This mechanical memory, and the law of association thus 
exercised in identifying certain numbers with corresponding sounds, 
are abnormally developed among the blind of all lands, and therefore 
par excellence among the Chinese blind. 

4. Every sound in the Murray system may be expressed, in- 
cluding its tone, with three of Braille’s symbols, while no other 
system yet devised can express it, including its tone, with less than 
three. There is, therefore, no waste of space as compared with other 
systems in writing and printing, no space being required to separate 
words. 

5. Since the 408 sounds, even when the tones are expressed 
require but thirty symbols for their representation, there still remain 
a large number of symbols for use in musical notation and punctua- 
tion. No symbol is ever employed for more than one purpose, 
Hence there is no confusion in the mind of the pupil arising from 
the use of the same symbol now asa mere initial and again as an 
entire word. 

6. Finally, there isthe supreme test of successful trial. The 
system works. Boys learn it ; girls learn it. It does not seem to 
the pupils difficult. Bright scholars master it in a fortnight ; some 
have been known to read the Bible ina few days. Even dull ones 
can learn to read and write in a few months; the dullest in one 
year. This would be deemed rapid progress in our native foreign 
tongues. The asylum is now in full operation. From a little girl 
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of but four, who has almost completed her primer, to men forty 
years of age, they may be seen reading, writing, stereotyping, printing, 
even writing music and reading it from their own or other’s copy. 
Can it be that this is the system too complicated for general use 
throughout China! 


The above seems to us a fair and moderate view of the advantages 
of Murray’s system for teaching the blind in China to read and 
write. Of its success in practical working we are all witnesses. 


[ Signed ] 


JouHn Wuerry, American Presbyterian Mission. 
H. H. Lowry, Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
GEORGE OWEN, London Missionary Society. 
Epwarp 8, PritcHarp, - - - 

Wu. 8S. Ament, American Board Mission. 

S. M. Russet, T*ung-wen Kuan, Peking. 


The amount of time, skill and labor which has been expended in 
preparing and perfecting Mr. Murray’s system of representing the 
sounds of the Chinese language for the use of the blind, is so great, 
and the degree of success which has attended its use during past 
years is so marked, that no one engaged in a similar work would 
be justified in setting aside this system for another without a 
careful study, both of the theory and of the actual working of 
Mr. Murray’s system. This is due to Mr. Murray, and to the 
system wrought out by him, which presents so many and so great 
advantages. 

H. Buopeer. 


The Work of Bible Translation. 


BY REV. R. H. GRAVES, D.D. 
N the March No. of Tae Recorper Dr. Goodrich invites sugges- 
tions as to the practical working of the Bible Translation 
Committees. While claiming neither the experience nor the ability 
which he calls for, I would venture to make a few suggestions to the 
brethren selected as translators. It seems to me that the work of 
the translators may be expedited by some preliminary work. 

As soon as the three translating commitiees shall have been 
secured, it would be well for them to act as one body, as contem- 
plated by the Conference, and to try to come to unanimity on several 
points. 

I. Asto Theological Terms. How shall we translate such words 
as prophet, preacher, resurrection, regeneration, justification, &c.? By 
a re-investigation of the original terms in their etymology and usage, 
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and by comparing existing versions, we may come to a definite con- 
clusion as to which would be the best terms to use. If the trans- 
lators will make a study of these terms, circulating the results of their 
investigations among themselves, or, better still, publishing them in 
Tue Recorper, so that all may criticise them, we might arrive at 
some conclusion beforehand, or at least the way be prepared by discus- 
sion for the adoption of uniform terms at a meeting of the translators. 

II. As to the Greek Text, This question must be met. I suppose 
it can be settled only by a meeting of the translators. The instruc- 
tions of the Conference seem to point to Dr. Palmer’s Greek 
Text, with Revisers’ readings, Clarendon Press, 1881, as the basis. 
Could not this be adopted as the text of the preliminary work, 
leaving the readings of particular passages by comparison with 
the Textus Receptus for the meeting of the translators? Of course 
nothing would be settled until the translators met, but it would 
be a great waste if some translators used one Greek text and some 
another. It would be well, too, for all to use the same edition of the 
same book. Thus references to pages, &c., would be simplified in 
the communications of the translators among themselves. 

III. As to Style. Some existing book should be selected as 
exhibiting the kind of style required, eg., say Dr. John’s Easy 
Wén-li for that translation, the Delegates’ Version for the high 
style, &c. Unless all worked with some model in view as to terseness 
and fulness there would be much discrepancy in the translation. 
The translators of course would have to settle minor points as they 
might come up. 

IV. As to Special Studies. The work would be improved by 
different translators preparing themselves in special lines of investi- 
gation as preliminary to the actual translation work, This will be 
more needed when we come to the Old Testament than in the New 
Testament, which I presume will be taken up first, e.g., some one 
might make Chinese poetry a special study as a preparation for 
translating the rhythmical portions of the Scriptures; another might 
take up one or more branches of natural history, &c. I have tried 
to do some such preliminary work by publishing in THe Catnese 
Recorper from time to time some notes on Bible Plants, Mammalia 
and Birds, and may continue some more notes in the same line. 
Will some one take up Scripture gems? This will cover most of the 
Bible mineralogy. Will some mineralogist, whether missionary or 
not, give us a study on Scripture gems in THE Recorper? Other 
branches of investigation may suggest themselves, as ethnology, &c. 
Might it not be well for the editor of Tae Rzcorper to invite 
competent persons to send any researches which would aid in Bible 
translation for publication in its columns ? 
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V. <As to Transliteration. A simple system of transliteration 
of Western sounds into Chinese is a great desideratum. At tho 
first Shanghai Conference we appointed a committee to try and 
devise some such plan, but nothing has come of it as far as I know. 
What we need is a simple system, made by a comparison of the 
various dialects, in which the same Western sounds will be represent- 
ed uniformly by the same Chinese characters. If some such system 
can be adupted for Bible proper names, it may go far toward intro- 
ducing a uniform system for geographical and other proper names. 
In any such system, while the ‘‘ Mandarin” would naturally be the 
standard for the vowel sounds, the southern dialects, with their final 
consonants, should also be taken into consideration. Of course, 
some Bible names have already become so much a part of Chinese 
Christian literature that it would be difficult to change them. 
Reference should also be had to the meaning of the characters, as 
ludicrous combinations would be unbecoming, especially in the 
Bible. Some systems of transliteration should be prepared and 
circulated or published for discussion. 

VI. As to the Work of Translation. It might be well, in addi- 
tion to what is mentioned under III, if each of the translators on 
the three committees would make a translation of, say, the first 
eight chapters of Mark and submit his translation to the others that 
acommon model of style, the signs of the plural, tenses, signs, &c., 
might be settled on. After this had been done, the work had better 
be divided for primary translation. Let each of the five translators 
take a Gospel and Acts; then let the Epistles to Revelation be 
divided among the translators as each might prefer. After the primary 
translation is made, a copy (written on alternate lines and with good 
margins) should be submitted to the other translators. This having 
been returned to the original translator, he should, after having read 
the suggestions, emendations, &c., of the others, make his final copy. 
When sufficient matter has been thus accumulated the translators 
should then meet together, and after discussing all points of differ- 
ence, settle them by a majority vote. 

It is to be hoped that all who are to engage in this work prelimi- 
nary to translation will begin promptly. Some of the translators 
selected are already advancing in years, and we are frequently 
reminded by the failure of health of many in the missionary ranks 
that our tenure of office is very uncertain. Let us work, remember- 
ing that ‘“‘the night cometh when no man can work.” We may 
hope that with God’s blessing on persevering labor we may, in a few 
years, have a translation of the New Testament at least, which will 
prove a great help in advancing Chirist’s cause in this land, and in 
building up our native Christians ,on their most holy faith. 
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Mahommedanism. 
(2) fl Bt, « Review.) 


BY REV. C. F. HOGG. 
I. 

904 HATEVER expectation of an account of the origin of the term 
co hui-hui may be raised by the title of this beok is doomed to 
disappointment. It is apologetic, not historic, and contains an 
ingenious if sometimes slightly ridiculous defence of the term as the 
name of the oldest religion in the world, for such Mahommedanism 
herein claims to be. Still, if we cannot learn anything about the 
origin of the name from our author or his friends, seven or eight of 
whom furnish laudatory prefaces and appendices, we may perhaps 
glean a little interesting information of another nature; at least we 
shall have the advantage of a peep behind the scenes, some notion of 
how an educated Mahommedan accounts for or explains the word. 

We may. first quote a philological note, a learned pleasantry, 
which may not be uninteresting:—% ~ WAGE + > fF 
EEE GE WEE BREA AWW. The character fy, 
Mahommedan, is an old form of the character hut, thunder. This 
is an extract from one of the afore-mentioned appreciatory notices. 
We shall not draw further upon them. 

The opening sentence of the essay itself is a fair sample of the 
style of the whole and of its value as an exposition. Ff] HM BW 
hin - MRK MO RRAKRHERRMEREAA 
dARACEREBERME MLK Hat haa. To 
this sentence a note is added to the effect that the first [i] expresses 
the feminine principle enveloped by the masculine, is the symbol of 
the Subtile (#%) and pertains to the male. The second is exactly 
the reverse of this, for in it the feminine principle envelopes the 
masculine, it is the symbol of the Gross (Jif) and pertains to the 
female. But there is ever such an artificial air about references to 
the duality of nature in Mahommedan books that we easily perceive 
them to be ostentatiously borrowed from Chinese philosephy. Just as 
in the vestibule of the mosque they erect a tablet to the Emperor, of 
which they invariably beg you to take no notice, so in their literature 
do they make apology for their beliefs and bid for a hearing by 
endeavouring to show that their system is a counterpart of, and 
an advance upon, the native creeds. The result is by no means 
dignified and adds nothing to their credit, but may serve as a warn- 
ing to others. 

Our author continues his discussion by stating that these 
characters express the Alpha and Omega of all doctrine, for there is 
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no doctrine of importance that does not deal with the Two Ways, of 
Birth and Death. Now add to this that men are born once (— [f]) 
and die once (— [BJ) and the suitability of the combination in this 
connection is sufficiently evidenced. Indeed, he who has not recog- 
nized the supreme importance of these fundamental doctrines can be 
no true Mahommedan. He goes on to tell us what gives these 
doctrines their importance: in considering Birth we are led to enquire 
into the origin of our being, in considering Death to enquire as to 
our ultimate destination. ‘ What is the origin of life? Ere father 
or mother were born there issued a creative decree * * * * * And 
what is the ultimate destination at death? At death the body 
receives the decree of reversion to its elements.” Hence birth is 
called fi] @y and death #% 4. 

But our author can be practical; he is not ignorant of the power 
of doctrine to regulate conduct, for he goes on to argue that since man 
is superior to the rest of creation, he ought not to permit food, rest 
and enjoyment to monopolise his attention, but should rather seek 
for the source of his being and bear witness before men to the Creator, 
the Controller of Life and Death. After death comes judgment, when 
award will be made according to conduct. ‘Therefore he who 
attends daily to the just and the true, in birth, in life and in death, 
is without reproach, He who remembers God unceasingly and in 
his thoughts traces all things to their origin, is, first of all, a hut.” 

Further on we find an explanation of two or three words which 
may, perhaps, be worth quotation:—f] FBhwRBKBASB 
PRATRACRA KAHLER Sh RRR A 
—-Hket-ARAERKRPRRADT ESHA 
fit - HT — B. 

Then, to clench his arguments, our author affirms that things 
made once perish once, that every meeting is succeeded by a parting, 
that in the mutations of life there is in loss “a gain to match;” 
heaven and earth were once created and must once perish ; in a word, 
matter, once produced from nothing, must once return thither. Of all 
mysteries that of creation is the greatest; to attain to a knowledge 
of it we must learn to know the Lord, with whom is the power of 
Life and Death, and knowing must worship Him. Surely there is 
no greater grace than that exhibited in these two huis, to the 
knowledge of which, if we attain and in all things give thanks, we 
shall come little short of being hut-hui. 

So much for the essay itself. We fear we have not succeeded in 
doing the writer justice in our translations, his arguments depend- 
ing altogether on the introduction of that pregnant character [8]. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Collectanea. 


A Power sTRONGER THAN Sourerstition.—At another town a 
church site was sought. A plot of ground was found, on which 
stood two banyan trees. No man dared build on the plot. The trees 
were said to be alive with evil spirits trembling on every leaf, 
creaking in every limb. The ground was bought. The trees must 
be cut down. No one could be hired to cut them. Not even the 
most abandoned ruffian dared strike a blow at those banyans. The 
people of the town said that if the trees were cut down, pestilence, 
or some other dread calamity, would sweep them away. 

When no one could be found, the preacher, chapel-keeper and 
a few church members set out to chop down the trees. A large 
company of people gathered. They expected to see the preacher 
and his men smitten to the ground as soon as they struck. The 
preacher offered a brief prayer, beseeching God to use this occasion 
to break the hold of superstition upon the on-lookers. The trees 
were cut down; nobody was hurt. <A very neat church building, 
to which the people contributed upwards of 300 dollars in money, 
and 150 dollars in work, now graces the spot. Only a few years 
before these same Christians were heathen, and could not have been 
induced, even by large sums of money, to do what that day they 
did freely, as unto the Lord.—[ Rev. John G. Fagg.) 


* * a 


Tue Feast or Dracon—soats.—K’ii Yiian, also named K’ii 
P’ing, was a privy counsellor of Prince Hwai, of the State of Ts’u, 
B. C. 314, with whom he stood high in favor, until ousted from 
his position by a jealous rival, who unjustly denounced him to the 
sovereign. ‘The disgraced minister, conscious of his own integrity, 
found solace in the composition of a poem which he entitled “ grief 
dispelled,’ and in which he sought to convey instruction to his 
sovereign’s mind by clothing the lessons of antiquity in a lyrical 
form. Finding his appeals disregarded, and the condition of the 
country becoming desperate, he resolved to bid farewell to life, and 
betaking himself to the bank of the river Mi Lo, after revealing 
his distress and his final resolution to a fisherman, whom he 
encountered, he clasped a stone to his bosom and plunged beneath 
the waters of the stream. ‘This suicide took place on the Sth day 
of the 5th moon, and, in commemoration of the statesman’s heroic 
death, the people of T’s’u were accustomed on that day to hold an 
annual festival, when offerings of rice were cast into the river, to 
propitiate, it was said, the water-spirits, as was done when attempts 
were made to recover the body of K’ti Yuan. ‘This festival is still 
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celebrated in Southern China, under the name of the Feast of 
Dragon Boats, and a peculiar description of rice-cake, enveloped in the 
leaves of the water-flag, is eaten in commemoration of the event.— 


[ The Chinese Reader’s Manual, by Mayers.] 
* * * 


CuivaLry To Women a CurisTian SentIMENT.—It was greatly 
to be lamented that after they (young girls of Christian families) 
were thirteen or fourteen years of age they never left their homes 
till they were married, say, when they were eighteen or nineteen. 
Chinese custom is very imperious on this question. After a certain 
age it is considered to be highly improper for them to be seen in 
public. The interior of their homes is judged to be the proper place 
for them until they have come under the care of a husband or the 
grim supervision of a mother-in-law. I remember well in the early 
days of the Church in Amoy the indignities which the Christian 
women suffered whilst on their way to church on Sunday. They 
were mostly middle-aged or elderly, for the young girls dare not 
venture to come out. As they passed along the crowded thorough- 
fares the most abusive language was flung at them from shops and 
fronts of temples, and from loiterers at the street corners, which 
they bore most heroically. They were determined not to give up 
their Sunday services, and yet the journey to and from their homes 
was a continued torture. Years have gone by, and the abusive 
language has now ceased, for the populace, though heathen, have 
learned to recognize and respect the purity and modesty of our 
Christian women. There are still, however, some parents that 
shrink from letting their daughters travel along the streets, greatly 
improved as the state of things undoubtedly is. ‘They are not quite 
sure what might happen, and they do not want them to run any 
risk of being insulted. This is a terrible comment on the moral 
condition of a heathen city. China is a land of sages and of great 
men, whose writings are the purest that heathenism has ever 
produced. ‘These have permeated and moulded the thoughts of the 
scholars and even of the common people for the last twenty centu- 
ries. They have given the nation to-day a great ideal of purity and 
rectitude, but they have left it without the remotest conception of 
that chivalrous feeling that exists in Christian lands and that pro- 
tects women from being wronged and insulted. There is no such 
a thing as chivalry in this sense in all this empire, and I don’t 
believe there is a single word in all this huge, complicated 
language that expresses it. Chivalry has its roots in Christianity, 
and thrives only where the teachings of Christ are acknowledged 
and practised.—[ Rev. John Macgowan, in The Chronicle. | 
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“ Tae Grace or Gop wHicu BrinctTH Satvation.”—The Shin 
Shins are sometimes called the Protestants of Japanese Buddhism. 
They are a sect of reformers and distinguished by a spirit of prop- 
agandism. Their character and history may be said to illustrate 
the teaching of St. Paul concerning those who, “having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves,” and even though in the midst of 
moral darkness may “seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him and find him.” The following is their creed, as prepared by one 
of their late apostles and given by Murray in his “ Handbook of 
Japan.” It is substantially the New Testament doetrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, with the true object of faith hid from view. The 
creed runs :— 

‘Rejecting all religious austerities and other action, giving up 
all idea of self-power, we rely upon Amita Buddha with the whole 
heart for our salvation in the future life, which is the most important 
thing, believing that at the moment of putting our faith in Amita 
Buddha our salvation is settled. From that moment invocation of 
his name is observed as an expression of gratitude and thankfulness 
for Buddha’s mercy. Moreover, being thankful for the reception 
of this doctrine from the founder and succeeding chief priests, whose 
teachings were so benevolent, and as welcome as light in a dark 
night, we must also keep the laws which are fixed for our duty 
during our whole life.” 

Mr. Akamatsu, a distinguished member of the sect in Kioto, 
says :— 

“Amita Buddha always exercises his boundless mercy upon 
all creatures and shows a great desire to help and influence all 
people who rely upon him to complete all merits and to be re-born 
into Paradise. Our sect pays no attention to other Buddhas, but 
putting faith only in the great desire of Amita Buddha, expect to 
escape from the miserable world and to enter into Paradise in the 
next life. From the time of putting faith in the saving power of 
Buddha we do not need any power of self-help, but need only to 
keep his mercy in heart and invoke his name, in order to remember 
him. These doings we call ‘ thanksgiving for salvation.’ ” 

If such ideas of mercy, grace and justification, through belief 
of some sort, are entertained by sincere men,—inadequately con- 
ceived and yet vastly above the ordinary Buddhistic conceptions,— 
who shall say that they have redeeming power over none ? 

* Ok OK 

Hitt Gops, TurreLaAry Drivixities.—And the servants of the 
King of Assyria said unto him, Their gods are gods of the hills, there- 
fore they are stronger than we: but let us fight against them in the 
plain, and surely we shall be stronger than they.—[1 Kings, xx. 23.] 































































Methods for securing Laborers for Mission Fields, and 
insuring the Constant and Adequate Support 
of them and their Work. 
BY REV. H. V. NOYES. 
i. 
For obtaining Laborers. 


DIO" have direction from the Saviour Himself, (See Matt. ix, 37 
oS and 38.) “Then saith He unto His disciples, The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few; pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth laborers into 
His harvest.” 

The divine plan, here presented, is an old one, but none the less 
good for all times and all places. It consists:—(a.) In obtaining, 
from a correct knowledge of the field, a profound impression of the 
greatness of the work, compared with the number of laborers yet found 
to do it. (b.) Resulting from this impression,—constant, earnest, 
agonizing prayer to the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth 
laborers into His harvest. It recognizes clearly that the Lord of the 
harvest calls His own laborers, and does it also in answer to prayer. 
And it suggests that no stronger appeal can be presented to call 
forth constant prayer and earnest effort than the actual condition 
of mankind. The same sight, which touched so tenderly the 
Master’s heart, will also touch the hearts of all His true disciples. 
“ Lift up your eyes and behold the field.” 

Can any better foundation possibly be found for every method 
employed to increase the number of laborers than the following 
words from the Lord of the harvest :-— 

1. “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

2. “The harvest is great, but the laborers are few.” 

3. “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he will send forth 
laborers into His harvest.” 

Ist. The great commission must be emphasized everywhere ; 
emphasized by parents in teaching their children; emphasized in 
the Sabbath-school and in the great congregation ; and emphasized 
in those ecclesiastical councils which meet from time to time to 
deliberate in regard to the vital interests of the Church. 

2nd. Every effort should be made to give to the whole Church 
information, full and accurate, in regard to the condition of the 
heathen world. This should be done carefully, systematically and 
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continually. Much of the information must come from missionaries. 
They ought, therefore, so far as they can, to send to the home lands 
careful records of what comes under their view, accurate statements 
of facts, not prophecies. Conveyed to the public by means of the 
press, and to individuals by private letters, this information will 
probably produce its best impressions when rehearsed around the 
fireside, in the Sabbath-school and prayer-meeting, or made known 
from the pulpit. Without a proper appreciation of the perishing 
need of a lost world and the adequateness of the Gospel to supply 
that need, a permanent interest in missions can hardly be sustained ; 
with such appreciation we shall not hear so often as we now do, 
suggestions, on the one hand, that the heathen are getting along 
fairly well without the Gospel, and on the other, that they can never 
be converted. 

3rd. A knowledge of the world’s destitution ought to call forth 
believing prayer for more laborers. This is a method more efficient 
than any direct appeal to individuals or Churches. It lays hold on 
an arm thatis almighty. It obeys the Saviour’s command. He might 
have told His disciples to go through the villages and cities of Galilee 
and find out how many could be persuaded to help them in their 
work. But He did not do this. He simply said, “‘ Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest that He will send forth laborers into His harvest.” 
This direction He gave on two very important occasions, i.e., just 
before He appointed the twelve disciples and just before He sent 
forth the seventy. He knew that this direct appeal to God, sure 
to be answered, would also have a powerful influence on the minds 
of men. For such prayer, if sincere, will always move the heart 
of him who prays; daily heard at the family altar, it will have an 
educating influence on the hearts of children that cannot be meas- 
ured ; made persistently by students, it will compel every one of 
them to face and decide the question whether he ought not to be one 
of the laborers ; and probably no more effective appeal cau possibly 
be presented from the pulpit, than to give this petition, earnestly 
presented, a place in the prayers of every Sabbath day. 


II. 
For obtaining Funds. 


The general method should undoubtedly be the same as for 
obtaining laborers, 2.e., thorough information in regard to the duty 
and the need, accompanied with prayer that God will influence the 
hearts of Christians to make constant and willing offerings. But add 
to this, 1. Cor. ix, 14, “Even so hath God ordained that they 
which preach the Gospel should liye of the Gospel.” 
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Not by constraint, not by oyster suppers and infant theatres, 
not by trying to get people to pay for amusements and then putting 
the unconsecrated money into the treasury of the Lord, not by any 
wheedling process whatever, but by honest offerings from willing 
hearts, should funds be obtained for the work of mission fields. 
The gold and silver from a thousand hills belongs to the Lord, and 
if it does not, at first, come into hands that will use it for His glory, 
He can transfer it to hands that will so use it. He can spoil the 
Egyptians to build His tabernacles whenever He chooses. But the 
precious thing, in His sight, is the offering of the heart, To have 
obtained this offering is a far more substantial success than to have 
procured any amount of money. The opening of the heart, however, 
is perfectly sure to be followed by a permanent opening of the purse, 
even though little be said about it. 

Is it not the case that, in Christian lands, a wide impression has 
obtained that a mission meeting is a meeting to beg for money? It 
this is the case, is it not unfortunate, and does it not indicate that a 
secondary object is taking the place of the primary one? If the 
Church does not, without constant pressure, support its mission work, 
is it not sad evidence of a heart deficiency ? Even then, ought any- 
thing more to be asked for than a willing offering? But make an 
effort, immediate and strong, to convert the heart. Bring men to 
feel their responsibility to God and a host world, and to realize that 
the world without the Gospel is a lost world; then when opportunity 
is given for offering, offerings will be willingly made. The heart, 
the citadel, once captured, everything else comes with it. The Church 
loses, to some extent, its own self-respect, lowers itself in the eyes of 
an ungodly world, when it consents to become a beggar for the 
support of its institutions from those who take no interest in them ; 
and God abhors the sacrifice where not the heart is found. Only 
willing offerings were accepted for the tabernacle. (See Exodus 
xxxv, 4 and 5, 20 and 21 and 29; also xxxvi, 5 and 6.) And how 
bountiful were the offerings, until it became necessary to proclaim 
throughout the camp saying, “ Let neither man nor woman make any 
more work for the offering of the sanctuary.” How refreshing would 
be the necessity for such a proclamation in this age of the Church, 
and what a relief to the secretaries and treasurers of our Mission 
Boards! The offerings for the temple also came from willing hearts. 
(See 1 Chron. xxix, 6 and 7.) 

From Paul’s teaching we learn (see 1 Cor. xvi, 2 and 2 Cor. 
ix, 7) that offerings for the work of the Lord sbould be:—l. At 
regular times: for the Corinthian Christians “ on the first day of the 
week.” 2. According to what one hath: “As the Lord hath pros- 
pered him.” 38, According to each man’s own decision: ‘ Every 
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man according as he purposeth in his heart so let him give.” 
4. Cheerful: ‘‘God loveth a cheerful giver.” 5. By the whole 
Church: ‘‘ Let every one of you lay by him in store.” 

‘To secure this kind of giving, information, exhortation and 
systematic plans, all have their place, but nothing can ever stand be- 
fore prayer to the Lord of the harvest. ‘The hearts of men, even of 
kings, are in the hands of the Lord, and, as the rivers of water, he 
turneth them whithersoever he will. ‘There may be a great variety 
of methods in general accordance with the above directions of 
Scripture, but methods which tally most closely with them will be 
found most effective. God is wiser than men. 

III. 
Some Things that are not desirable. 

1, Unwarranted Prophecies. Without some distinct authoriza- 
tion from God, it is not wise to make prophecies that are in the 
face of every human probability, as well as God’s ordinary ways of 
working. Such prophecies may sound well and seem very encourag- 
ing, but, as time passes, and the prophecies are unfulfilled, we 
begin to lose faith in the prophet, and the inconsiderate multitude 
loses faith in that which was prophesied about. It is not for us, 
any more than it was for the apostles, “to know the times and 
the seasons which the Father hath placed in his own power.” 

2. Claims of Superiority. Is not something else than an 
apostolic spirit suggested, when either individuals or organizations 
assume a name indicating a self-claimed superiority in sanctity or 
faith? ‘To such is not one tempted to quote the good advice: 
“Let another praise thee aud not thine own mouth.” ‘ In honor 
preferring one another,” is one of the last and hardest lessons that 
the Christian learns, but it is the very spirit of the Gospel. 

3. Any attempt to lift from the Church responsibilities which 
she ought to bear. 

There are just two ways of relieving Mission Boards when 
they are short of funds. One is with Christian cheerfulness to 
come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty and furnish 
what is needed. ‘The other is to make the work fit the scant 
supply. The latter method is ‘‘ not desirable.” It proposes to cut 
missionaries with their work down to the lowest possible point of 
expense and then call it “consecration.” It asks them to go back 
to the dark ages and take lessons from stupendous systems of error. 
They must be celibates in order to save expense. They must be 
ascetics. ‘Live like the natives” is the favorite expression. This means, 
in China, to feed constantly on rice or millet, salt fish and a few 
vegetables, which some having tried have died in the attempt. The 


number who advocate this plan is fortunately not large, but they 
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should first insist on their plan at home, where the strain on the 
physical system is less. They should require a pastor in London, or 
New York, or Philadelphia, to buy potatoes and salt pork by the 
barrel, and make these, with a little squash, or cabbage, or lettuce, 
his only diet, from month to month and year to year. We might 
praise the pastor who would do this for his “ consecration,” but could 
not say as much for his common sense or his duty to his people, nor 
would we venture to predict for him a long life; and the congrega- 
tion which, with abundant means at hand, allowed him to do it, could 
hardly claim the promise that “the liberal soul shall be made fat.” 

4, Anything that divides between man and God responsibilities 
that had better be left to God alune. 

The writer is not enthusiastic on the subject of pledges from 
the young that they will, at some future time, go as missionaries. 
He may be allowed to inquire kindly whether “the students’ 
volunteer movement” would not be improved if this feature of it 
were dispensed with. And for the following reasons :— 

(a.) There is no need of a pledge. The thing pledged is what 
every one should decide for himself, in view of his duty to God as 
it relates to alost world. If a person has so decided it, no pledge 
is needed to hold him to his purpose ; if he has not thus decided it, 
he has no right to sign a pledge. It is reported that Spurgeon was 
once asked to sign a pledge that he would “ use every effort against 
the devil,” which he refused to do, whereupon the man with paper 
and pencil went his way saying, “There goesa man who is not 
willing to sign against the devil.” Mr. Spurgeon was, however, no 
doubt doing a good deal more of the kind of fighting proposed 
than was the man who brought him the pledge. 

(6.) It is doubtful whether it is wise for young men in a course 
of study to make, so far ahead, a promise on so important a 
matter. 

I know one who, when a student, had received letters urging 
him to accept a certain position when through his theological 
course. He went for advice to an aged professor who was, by 
common consent, acknowledged to be one of the wisest leaders of 
the Church. This was the reply, “ On general principles it is 
rarely wise for a young man, on such important matters, to make a 
promise so far ahead. Send word that you cannot make a positive 
engagement, but if the position shonld still be offered at the end 
of your course, you will decide as shall then seem best.” When 
that time came, the student saw so clearly that his duty lay in 
another direction that a pledge, madea year anda half before, 
would have placed him in a very awkward situation. The gray- 
haired professor was wise, 
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(c.) Many of those who sign this pledge will, judging from all 
past experience, never reach a foreign field. 

Bishop Thoburn says (see Church at Home and Abroad, Jan. 
1889, page 42) that “two years spent in enlisting missionaries for 
service in India have taught me some unexpected lessons ...... 
while plenty of people are ready to register their names as candi- 
dates ...... less than ten per cent. of those who offer will, as a 
rule, be accepted or persevere in their purpose till actually sent 
abroad.” He says, “I put the figures high when I say ten per cent., 
not wishing to disparage earnest and sincere convictions of good 
Christians, but the relentless facts of the case cannot be set aside.” 

Let us double bishop Thoburn’s estimate, and suppose that from 
5000 pledged, 1000 will reach some foreign field. But what about 
the other 4000? What about this unfulfilled pledge in its effect 
upon their own consciences? What was their thought when they 
signed it? Had they, under the influence of some strong appeal, 
worked themselves up to a resolution to sign and thus swell the list 
to be published, or was it the result of a solemn pondering in their 
own hearts, whether God would grant them this grace to preach 
among the heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ? Between 
these two states of mind, there isa gulf that is very wide. It is 
not, by any means, those who talk the most about zeal and conse- 
cration, who eventually become the most valuable laborers on mission 
fields. The waters that run deep are usually still waters. Mission- 
aries are, for the most part, spiritually born for their work in the 
quiet of their own homes. 

And what about the effect upon the public, when it shall at length 
come to light how small a portion of those who make pledges ever get 
to mission ground and remain there? Would it not be far better if 
those who are going as missionaries would simply, when the time 
comes, offer themselves to some Mission Board and leave reporting 
to the public till the time when they leave for their foreign field ? 
This method would certainly not bring so many disappointments, 
nor be, in the end, so likely to produce discouragement. 

(d.) If instead of asking God to call laborers into His own 
harvest field, we go about to call them ourselves, there is great 
danger that we may, in many cases, call the wrong ones. 

Quality, quite as much as quantity, is needed. Quality physical, 
intellectual and spiritual. The question is not always must I go; it 
is quite as often may I go, in fact would always be so, if we fully 
appreciated both the difficulty and the responsibility of the work. 
The twelve apostles did not call themselves, nor were they called 
of men. Jesus called them, and He called the seventy also. It 
was the Holy Ghost who said unto the Church at Antioch, “Separate 
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me Barnabas and Saul for the work to which I have called them.” 1 
And how often Paul rejoiced that he was called “ not of men, neither 
by men, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father, who raised him 
from the dead.” Those who are thus called ald enter on the work, 
and do valiant service. 

But does the Holy Ghost call laborers now? One of the best 
missionaries we ever had in Canton, Rev. C. F. Preston, died in 
1877, after twenty-three vears of faithful service. His father, then 





a venerable physician, eighty years of age, wrote :—‘ I have always 
connected my son’s missionary life with my father’s prayers. My 
father and another Godly Christian were in the hahit of meeting, 
every Thursday, to spend an hour in prayer for missions. To my 
certain knowledge that prayer-meeting was faithfully kept up for 
forty years.” He was too modest to speak of his own prayers, but 
who can doubt the missionary’s son was supported by the prayers of 
two generations, or that he had a call from the Holy Ghost not 
unconnected with prayer ? 

An indiscriminate calling and sending of all who can be pre- 
vailed upon to consent, would be a very rash proceeding. If there is, 
anywhere in the wide world, a place where praiseworthy zeal needs 
to be under the guidance of sound discretion, that place is on heathen 
ground. We need laborers whose view of theological truth is so 
clear, whose judgment is so well grounded, whose belief in the 
infallible authority of God’s Word is so fixed, and whose good sense 
is so “common” that none of these will fail them on their journey 
to their field, and all will abide with them after their arrival. 
Otherwise there is great danger of results that will be regretted. 

Let it be observed that the above reference to “the students’ 
volunteer movement” criticises only the one feature of using a 
pledge. So far as this movement brings before students the wants 
of the perishing heathen world, gives thorough knowledge of mission 
fields, forms bands of union for prayer and earnest effort and carries 
on this good work in close and cordial connection with Mission 
Boards, it is confidently hoped that it will go on with constantly 
increasing usefulness, 

5. Anything that tends to division rather than union of strength. 

At the present time we are met by the following facts :— 

(a.) An increasingly urgent call from foreign fields, arising 
from a constantly growing work and a constantly widening oppor- 
tunity. 

(b.) An apparently marked revival of interest in missions. 

(c.) Both for the home and foreign work a prevalent desire 
for new plans and new organizations. These are multiplying, until 
it would seem that every form of sin must have a distinct organiza- 
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tion to combat it, and every duty a distinct organization to encourage 
it; that to effect the world’s regeneration, not only the old evil 
nature of man, but old methods and old organizations must also 
pass away and “all things become new.” 

(d.) In sharp contrast with the above, the discouraging fact 
that, notwithstanding the wealth of the Church is all the time in- 
creasing, the old established Boards of Missions are continually 
embarrassed from want of funds. 

A question is therefore raised whether the new plans and 
organizations are on the whole bearing the right kind of fruit. Are 
they not resulting in a division of strength, which is ‘not desirable?” 

All the large denominations of Christians have long had care- 
fully organized boards, through which they carry on their missionary 
operations, ‘These are managed by men of experience, in whom the 
Church has confidence, and who are in constant communication with 
missionaries in all parts of the world. ‘They are working on lines 
which have been well tested. While conservative, as they ought to 
be, they are also ready to make such changes as can be shown to be 
real improvements. With the noble record which these boards 
have behind them, and the grand prospect which they have before 
them, what need of new organizations ? 

If long experience on mission ground tedches anything, it 
teaches that the most substantial and permanent results are those 
accomplished in connection with the regular boards of the Church. 
It says to young men and maidens, who wish to do personal service, 
says to all who wish to have security that what they contribute 
will be well used, says it with all the emphasis of accumulated 
years: ‘ Stand by your Mission Boards! On no account encour- 
age little side plans of independent work, which usually appear 
for a little time and then vanish away.” 

God has established three great institutions for keeping the 
world in order and for promoting the highest welfare of men. 
These are—the Family, the Church and the State. It is not pre- 
sumption to say that there is no likelihood that men will soon 
improve upon them. The Church ought to do its own work, and 
can do it, if in earnest. It may of course branch out into subordi- 
nate organizations for division of labor, provided always that these 
are in such vital connection with it as to be an integral part. 

There is no mystery of methods about making known the 
Gospel to the world. It is only, with the simplest possible machi- 
nery, to send forth men “full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” 
who have “tarried in Jerusalem until endued with power from 
on high,” to tell “ the old, old story of Jesus and His love.” 

Canton, Apri/, 1891. 
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On the Sabbath. 


BY REV. C. H. JUDD. 


WAS very thankful to see the able paper of our brother G. 
King on “ The Gospel of the Day of Rest ;” also his paper in 
the September number, which is yet more exhaustive. I think, 
however, one or two more important things may be said. Mission- 
aries in China find it often needful, as they think, to discipline 
members for not observing the Sabbath, where they are not in the 
mission employ. Now, it is well known that in the early Christian 
Church there were many slaves, as well as others, who were in the 
employ of masters who though not ‘good and gentle” yet were to 
be obeyed. There were also those who, among the believers even, 
needed to be warned against covetousness and the love of money, 
yet, while every kind of sin is rebuked in the Epistles and the Acts 
of the Apostles, even to the eating of blood, not one single word is 
ever uttered against Sabbath breaking. Is it possible that people 
who needed to be warned against lying, stealing, idolatry, eating 
meat offered to idols, adultery, fornication, litigation, blasphemy, 
drunkenness, etc., etc., (Eph. v, 16; Col. iti, 5. 8; 1 Cor. xi, 21; vi, 
6, ) should never need one word to be said to them about Sabbath- 
breaking, if such indeed were accounted sin? Among all the sins 
of the flesh (Gal. v, 19-21) no mention is made of Sabbath-breaking. 
Among all those cast in to the lake of fire (Rev. xxi, 8,) the list of 
sinners does not evidently include Sabbath-breakers. 

I remember seeing a board nailed up at the door of a good 
man’s Church, whereon was printed (from 1 Cor. vi, 9), “ Be not 
deceived, neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, nor 
Sabbath-breakers, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” (The under- 
lining is mine.) I need not say that the expression “Sabbath- 
breakers” was his own addition to God’s word, and the fact that it 
is not in such a list is worthy of note. Hence I feel that I dare not 
take upon me the responsibility of refusing fellowship to any man 
who does not keep the Sabbath. Nor have I any right to enforce it. 

The question of a rest day being beneficial is quite another 
matter. The law forbade the eating of pork and other unwholesome 
food; Acts x and Acts xv show that such law was no longer to be 
enforced: still I think it is better to abstain from pork, usually at 
least. The Lord commanded under the old dispensation, also, that 
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the Sabbath should be kept, and it is good for a man to rest even 
now, not only on a Sabbath, but also a jubilee year would be an 
immense boon to poor China; but in Col. ii, 76, the Word of 
God says, “Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in drink, 
or in respect of a feast day, or a new moon, or a Sabbath-day 
(R. V.), which are a shadow of the things to come; but the body 
is Christ’s.” Hence, while the day is a benefit to many, no 
man has a right to judge another about it, not even his own 
converts. 

Ou the above passage, Col. ii, 16, that holy and learned man of 
God, Bengel, in his “Gnomon” says: ‘ Paul intimates here that all 
distinction of days is taken away; for he never wrote more openly 
concerning the Sabbath.” ‘The holiday (or feast day) is yearly, 
the new moon monthly, the Sabbath weekly.” He also adds: 
“Christ after that He Himself, the Lord of the Sabbath, had come, 
or else before His suffering, in no obscure language taught the 
liberty of the Sabbath ; but he asserted it more openly by Paul 
after His resurrection.” Hence it seems to me that Col. ii, 16, as 
plainly as possible to be, shows that the Sabbath, like the new 
moons, &c., was a shadow. He who ceasing from his own toils for 
peace or holiness, rests in Christ alone, enjoys a continual Sabbath, 
a rest which remains, even now, to the people of God. Hebrew iv 
shows that neither the seventh-day, nor Canaan, ever gave the 
God-promised rest, but “ we which have believed do enter into that 
rest.” And is not this rest in Christ a sweet one? Thank God, it 
is ! It is a substance and not a shadow only. 

Let any who think they are still bound to keep the Sabbath- 
day take heed, lest they make their “ works of necessity ” a rule so 
elastic as to be a burden on the poor domestic servants and chair 
coolies whom they employ ; and also pay their workmen enough for 
the six days as to enable them to rest on the seventh, or first day 
of the week, or it may prove a “ work of necessity ” that his family 
have food earned for their hungry stomachs, while we sit at our 
abundant tables. 





Lake Baikal, in Siberia, is said to be the deepest lake in the world. 
It is in superficial extent about the size of Lake Erie, but is from 40u0 
to 4200 feet deep, making its volume of water almost equal to that of 
Lake Superior. Its surface is 1350 feet above the sea level, and its bot- 
tom nearly 3000 feet below it. 
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The Sabbath Question. 
BY REY. G. COCKBURN. 


“ f MR EMEMBER the rest-day to keep it holy,’ did not necessarily 

@&* imply religious service.” So says Mr. King in a recent 
number of Tue Recorper. One would like to know what holy does 
mean. T'o my thinking, the Fourth Commandment is the most 
spiritual of all those that have direct reference to God. It enjoins 
religious service of the purest and most elevated kind ; a view 
which is sufficiently demonstrated by the striking similarity which 
the Fourth Commandment bears to the Tenth, the most spiritual 
of those inculeating our duty to our neighbour. The Decalogue 
is a most perfect specimen of Hebrew parallelism, and great light 
is shed upon its meaning by the study of its structural arrange- 
ment. But I forbear an analysis which might prove wearisome ; 
only let it be understood that the tables of the covenant are a 
harmonious whole, no part of which can be added to, subtracted 
or transposed without the introduction of confusion. Yet the full 
weight of this argument for the spirituality of the Sabbath cannot 
be appreciated without some knowledge of the extent to which the 
deeper utterances of the Divine Spirit, both in the Old Testament 
and the New, take the form of symmetrical parallelism. 

But no sane man, either Christian or infidel, has ever supposed 
the Ten Commandments to be nonsense. The law of the Sabbath 
would be nothing else, did it only require an indolent inactivity ; for 
man is by innate nature an active being, and even the spirits of 
the just made perfect “rest not day and night.” The cessation of 
activity is to cease to be; and we may be very sure the Sabbath 

ras not instituted to please the indolent, but to give a respite from 
earthly work and freedom from ‘“carking” care, a sweet season of 
deliverance from the vexing “travail which man has under the 
sun, and in which there is no profit,” that he might engage in a 
nobler service and the exercise of those blessed activities which are 
true rest to the wearied soul. 

It may be objected that this is reading within the lines much 
more than the Old Testament contains. Rather than enter on 
a lengthened proof, it will be more satisfactory to give the con- 
clusions reached by so accomplished a scholar as Ewald, and one 
who is so little restrained by the trammels of orthodoxy. ‘The 
last day (of the week) was to be devoted to rest; all ordinary 
human toil was to cease, an unwonted quiet to reign. This is the 
self-denying sacrifice which he must here offer, something quite 
different from all the sacrifices which the world had ever known 
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before, but one which is often far from easy for man to make, 
seeing how covetous he is, or otherwise plunged in the world’s 
unrest and turmoil. But yet man shall uot rest on this day for his 
own sake alone, so as to sink into a vacant condition characterised 
only by the absence of activity, or yield himself up to dissolute, 
savage pleasures for the sake of passing the time ; the rest, says 
the law from the very first, shall be unto the Lord Jahveh, shall be- 
long to him and be sanctified to him. Man, then, shall release his 
soul and body from all their burdens, with all the professions and 
pursuits of ordinary life, only in order to gather himself together 
again in God with greater purity and fewer disturbing elements, 
and renew in him the might of his own better powers.” —(Autiq. of 
Israel, p. 102). ‘In the earlier days, when the national life was 
stronger and healthier, this strictness did not degenerate into the 
subsequent scrupulosity. On the contrary, the Sabbath was looked 
upon, like every other festival, as a time of glad recreation and 
elevated joyous life. What were the particulars of its celebration j 
among each local community in early times, we no longer know ; 
but it was certainly not celebrated by a torpid sitting still, but with 
prayer and exhortation ; and we do still know that on it the people 
were wont to seek the instruction of the prophets.” (II Kings iv, 
23) (p. 106). 

So much for the contention that the Sabbath had no necessary 
connection with religious service. On that day man was not called 
upon to offer up his property, nor to mortify his body with fasting, 
but was enjoined to present his very soul in holy calm and 
meditation, a living sacrifice to the living God. Nothing was 
required on the Jewish Sabbath which a Christian could not or 
should not give. There was ample provision for works of mercy. 
It was no new doctrine but a summing up of many passages in the 
Old Testament which our Saviour stated when he declared that 
“it is lawful to do well on the Sabbath-days.” Works of necessity 
were also provided for. To say nothing of the exceptions expressly 
stated, the Jews were an agricultural and pastoral people, and any 
one acquainted with country life knows that much necessary labour 
is entailed on the day of rest. 

Our Lord himself was a strict observer of the Sabbath. As 
his custom was, he worshipped in the synagogue, the corrupt 
church of the time, and he exhorted the people in the manner of 
the ancient prophets. He endeavoured to restore the day to its 
pristine purity and shake the traditions of men from the law 
of God. On the Sabbath day he was fearless in the performance 
of works of mercy, and justified his disciples for relieving the 
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necessities of human nature. But not one word did he say as 
to the abolition of the Sabbath. 

It must stand or fall with the Decalogue as a whole, for 
there is no shadow of intimation that the Fourth Command- 
ment is in any way different from the other nine, and it is well 
that we have recorded in the Sermon on the Mount a very detailed 
account of Christ’s attitude to the law. He came not to destroy 
(lit. break down) the law or the prophets, nor by his teaching to 
induce others to disregard the least of the Commandments. “I 
say unto you” does not destroy the force of “it was said by them 
of old time.” ‘An eye for an eye.” “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thine enemy.” It is only because these two laws 
still hold good that a Christian is justified in seeking redress for 
any injury, however aggravated, or in an extreme case exercising 
the God given instinct of self-defence and defending life with life. 
The outward law given by Moses is not abolished, but it is explain- 
ed and tempered by the inward Christian law of accepting evil and 
doing good. ‘Hate your enemies” and “ Love your enemies” are 
not. contradictory commandments. Do so, as God and Christ 
hate and love their enemies; showing the most entire and uncom- 
promising enmity to all sin, whilst yet you are ready to give 
up all that is nearest and dearest to you for the sake of their 
salvation. ‘“ Resist not evil,” so long as any possible good can be 
accomplished thereby; never cherish revengeful feelings, but there 
are cases in which God’s justice can be vindicated and the sinner 
brought to see his sin only by the rigid enforcement of what the 
law allows. 


But what bearing has all this on the Sabbath question ? Much 
every way. In the Sermon on the Mount Christ says nothing 
of our duty to God; but if the second table still holds good, the 
obligation of the first is implied. We owe no duty to our 
neighbour which is not based on the duty which we owe to God. 
If polytheism, idolatry and blasphemy have not ceased to be 
sinful, on what grounds is an exception made in favour of the 
Sabbath-breaker ? Most certainly not in consequence of any word 
or act of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Is it remarked that I have tried to prove too much! What 
about the change of the day ? The Jewish Sabbath was from sunset, 
on Friday to sunset on Saturday, but we reckon our Sunday from 
midnight on Saturday to midnight on Monday morning. There 
is nothing in the Decalogue about the proper method of reckoning 
time. We are left free to follow the custom of the country, and 
were any people to fix the commencement of a new day when the 
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sun appeared above the horizon, their Sunday would naturally be 
from sunrise on Sunday to sunrise on Monday. But the day itself 
has been changed, and the reasons for it recorded in the New 
Testament are of the slenderest kind. All the more obvious is 
it that the reasons for the change were recognised on all hands 
as very cogent. Hesitancy and doubt give rise to controversy, 
and both in the New Testament and the early fathers, there is no 
lack of mention of the questions agitated in the primitive Church. 
There is a significant silence on the subject of the Christian 
Sabbath. No one dreamt of making it the subject of debate. 
It is strange that anyone should fail to see a reason so obvious 
as to secure universal consent. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy; for in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth.” The Sabbath was a 
memorial of the finished work of creation. Man remained not 
in his first estate ; but there is a new creation in righteousness 
and true holiness. All things were made by the word, but His 
work was not finished when man was placed in a terrestrial Eden, 
but when He rose victorious over sin and death and the grave, 
bringing in the fullness of the Kingdom of God. That Easter 
morning on which life and immortality were brought to light, 
marked the completed work of the creative word. It was then 
in vo arbitrary manner that the day was changed ; the very letter 
of the law, traced by the finger of God himself, demanded it, 
The Sabbath was never abolished ; it received its full meaning by 
the redeeming work of Jesus. Its obligation as a law of God 
is as binding on the Christian as the Jew, and let us adopt no lower 
ground in urging its observation by our converts. Many difficulties 
have to be overcome, but in my experience the want of suitable 
Christian literature and the tendency to idle gossip are quite as 
formidable as the necessity of doing secular work on the Lord’s 
Day. No one who has experience of the love of Jesus will be 
at a loss how to deal with individual cases as they arise. The law 
of the Lord is exceeding broad and makes ample provision for 
all the circumstances of human life, and it is worse than useless 
to lay down hard and fast rules. It is not desirable to keep Chinese 
Christians in leading strings; let us train them to apprehend right 
principles, and if their faith be sincere they will not depart from 
the way in which they ought to walk. Above all let us teach them 
to go straight to the Word of God and not mistify themselves with 
idle fancies of man’s devising. 
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Verses on the Departure of Misses Noyes and Butler for 
America from Canton, China, 
April 2nd, 1891. 


BY YEUNG YIK F‘UNG. ENGLISH PARAPHRASE BY REV. O. F. WISNER. 
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Ancient the race whence both these lady scholars sprang. 

The crimson curtain o’er the lofty seat of Yung, 

Whose surname, Hung, close links him with the princely sage, 
Gently inclined before the tender breeze of spring, 

So yield the plastic minds of many maidens fair, 

Who come beneath these teachers’ beneficial sway. 

As in the crowded city market place I strolled 

Strains of a parting lay out floating from its town I heard, 
Straight I bethought me how with tuneful lute and books, 
Homeward these sisters twain in regal state return. 


With voices harmonized by love and faith they speak 
There by the water's edge the doctrine high and free, 
While pressing muititudes surround the bridge to hear, 
Those crowds, that erst did throng the thoroughfare, 
So eager for their fragrant garments’ favoring shade, 
Barring with gurgling protest loud their onward way. 
The people cannot bear that beck’ning with the hand, 
That only, on the watery domain they’re gone. 
Henceforth the broad Pearl river constantly will long 
That in their spirit craft they’il make a swift return, 


II. 


All earthly crowns demand the regal robe and throne, 

No crimson garb these need their crown to compliment, 
Their many deeds of mercy are their ornament, 

Plain reads, in God’s most holy Word, the blessedness 

Of those that many sinners turn to righteousness, 

No marvel then that these two hearts should joyous be; 
Within our minds are their two lives both spotless limned 
Like the white stork that stands before the taintless wind. 
Adopted sisters, linked in love, like floating gulls, 

Beyond the sea they wing their myriad furlonged flight, 


My humble pen, to such sublime pursuit unused, 

Inditing their great virtues, gives large increase to 

My heart’s profound devotion and affection true. 

Oh, that we might be sure their early letter would convey, 
When opportunity occurs, convenient quite, 

The welcome tidings of their safe arrival home. 

Sure when the moon slow rises back of hill and seat 

Of custom, they’ll together turn their heads 

At night, so calm and nearly voiceless, they'll recline 
Upon the painted balcony and think of us. 


_ 





February 8 of this year was considered by the orthodox Hindus an 
auspicious day for washing away sins by bathing in sacred rivers. The 
special period recurs once only in twenty-six or twenty-seven years. The 
city of Calcutta was full of pilgrims, and the crowds at the rivers im- 
mense. The day was cold, and the bathers shivered, but in this way 
showed the intensity of their desire to get rid of their sins. 
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Tn MMemoriam. 


REV. LUTHER H. GULICK, M.D., D.D. 


Recent home mails brought the announcement of the death gf this*honored min- 
ister and missionary. Although not wholly unexpected, this intelligence will come 
with painful surprise to many friends of the deceased in China, Dr, Gulick was born 
in the Sandwich Islands, went in 1851 as one of the party of pioneer missionaries to 
Micronesia, where he found the natives savages and reduced their language to writ- 
ing, and served as Agent of the American Bible Society first in Japan and after- 
wards in China, also having charge of the work for some time in Siam. He was for 
@ season pastor of Union Church in Shanghai, editor of Tue CainesE RecorDer and 
of The Medical Missionary Journal. He will be long remembered for his genial 
character, devotion to principle, and marked abilities as a writer and speaker. For a 
long period he had been on the invalid list, seeking strength after severe nervous 
prostration, and hoping that a change of climate and period of rest would result in 
the return of energy and the resumption of his work, When the hope of returning 
to China grew dim, he resigned his agency to hands of others, and patiently awaited 
the Lord’s will in his home at Springfield, Mass. U.S. A., until the 8th of April 
when he entered into rest. His work is done, but the fruits remain. 





MRS. MARGARET S, SPRAGUE. 


Mrs. Sprague, wife of Rev. William P. Sprague, of the North China Mission, 
died at Rochester, N. Y., on January 5. She was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
December 4, 1844, but came with her parents to the United States when she was 
six years of age, finding a home in New Haven, Conn., at which place she made 
confession of her faith in Christ in 1857, uniting with the North Church, She 
was married to Rev. Mr. Sprague at New Haven, July 16, 1873, and they sailed 
together from San Francisco for North China, January 28, 1874, and were located 
at Kalgan, the northernmost station of the mission. Twice she was compelled to 
return to the United States on account of protracted ill-health, the last time in 1889. 

In her mission service on the extreme frontier, although often in feeble health, 
she made such a bright and pleasant home that not only her husband found rest 
and inspiration there, but every one, missionary, merchant, traveler or native 
visitor, who came within its reach, felt the ennobling influence of her life. Her 
model Christian home was a constant object-lesson to the multitudes of native 
visitors, many of whom came expressly to see “the beautiful house” they had 
heard about. In all her life and activities the one object which seemed ever 
uppermost was to please others. How often has she served Christ, unconsciously 
to herself, in the person of some of his little ones! 

Her last sickness was long and painful. For many months after her physician 
had pronounced her disease incurable she persisted, with a determination that 
was all but victorious over disease, that she must get well and go back to China 
and help save those for whom so few seemed to care. But when it became apparent 
that such was not God’s will, her resignation was as calm, as natural and as 
harmonious with her faith as had been her strong longing to recover. And when 
the last days came, she spoke of the transition to the heavenly life easily and calmly, 
showing that it was no new theme for her. When some one quoted the text, ‘‘ What 
time I am afraid, I will trust in him,” she quickly answered, and it was among her 
last words, “Why, I am not afraid.” So, trus‘fully and sweetly she passed into the 
heavenly life, doubtless to her own great joy, but leaving on this side of the river, 
both in China and in America, a great number of sorrowing hearts, 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of 
“Tae Cninese Recorper.” 


Dear Sir: Will you give insertion 
to the subjoined brief communica- 
tion on the text basis of the proposed 
Chinese revisions or translations ? 
It was addressed to my brother, 
the Rev. Handley Moule, Principal 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. R. S., D.D., of that university. 
—Dr. S., since his first degree in 
1862, has made Biblical literature, 
Hebrew and Greek his_ special 
study. He was my brother's 
teacher in Hebrew, having himself 
taken university honours for his 
proficiency in that language and 
Biblical Greek. Anxious to get the 
best advice within my reach with 
a view to the responsible office of 
reviser or translator, I sent to my 
brother acopy of my communication 
to the January Recorper. He hand- 
ed it to Dr. S., as, in his opinion, 
a scholar qualified by special studies 
to give trustworthy counsel to one 
in my circumstances. It is with a 
similar view that I offer the ex- 
tracts from his letter to the consider- 
ation of my missionary brethren. 
I have read Mr. Gibson’s paper in 
the May number of THe Recorper. 
It is characterized by the tone of 
Christian courtesy which pervades 
all I have ever seen from Mr. 
Gibson’s pen. But it is sanguine; 
and, though I say it with all re- 
spect, it does not convince me that 
the members of the executive com- 
mittees had in view anything like 
all the facts of the case with regard 
to the present condition of textual 
criticism. 

Extract from Letter 
R. 8. :— 

“T have read with the greatest 
interest possible your brother’s 
letter to Taz Recorper, 


of Dr. 





“Tf I, as the veriest outsider in 
the matter, may venture on a few 
remarks of my own, I would say 
it strikes me as much safer to move 
slowly than to move quickly and 
then have to return. The traditional 
text has anyhow a continuous life 
of 1500 years. There are places 
where all (or most) competent 
critics are agreed that there are 
faults, others where it is a case 
of quot homines, tot sententic. 

“Tt seems to me that the Chinese 
revisers, most of whom would not 
be specially experts, might fairly 
assume that if Scrivener in his 
‘Introduction’ and W. and H. in 
their ‘Appendix’ were agreed for 
a change, most critics would agree 
on the passage. In such instances, 
were I a reviser, I should feel 
it my duty to alter the received 
text. 

“But now consider the hosts of 
places where W. and H. differ, not 
only from old-fashioned conserva- 
tives like Scrivener, but from 
Tischendorf: the places where it 
is B. S. or B. alone against the 
field. Now, the result here depends 
on a previously laid down idea, 
absolutely subjective and challenged 
by many, of a Syrian revision, and 
of B. being the only very good 
example of a pure neutral text. 
But have we any right to build up 
such a superstructure on a purely 
Subjective basis when hosts of most 
important passages are affected by 
it? 

“‘ Take for example Mark xvi, last 
12 verses, which I am absolutely 
convinced is Gospel. Yet we are 
told to treat it as an interpolation, 
because it is not in B. S.; though 
the scribe of B. hesitated and left a 
blank column, and the scribe of 
_ part of S. was also the scribe 
of B. 
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“So also when Tischendorf and 
W. and H. differ, and when, as a 
rule, it is this adoration of B. that 
does it. . Personally in 
these cases I prefer Tischendorf’s ; 
but with critics varying, I can’t 
help feeling that no one but a 
special student has a right to an 
opinion on which he proposes acting. 
A change from the common text 
having once been made in an impor- 
tunt passage, it would not be easily, 
or without friction, that it could be 
altered back, if new evidence seemed 
to call for a fresh change. 

‘* Moreover, W. and H. isa much 
more highly subjective text than 
Tischendorf’s or even Lachmann’s ; 
and, until the subjective base is 
ordinarily accepted by scholars, the 
outcome is simply a kind of clever 
guess-work. 

“T fear I have been very prolix ; 
and I now just put down my own 
conclusion : § Hold to the Text. Rec., 
except in so far as there is decided 
ground for believing it to be 
wrong, as shown by the agreement 
of competent scholars of both 
schools.’ ” 

I am strongly tempted to give 
the full name of my _ brother's 
correspondent. But IL have not 


asked his permission; and the 
entirely unreserved tone of his 
letter, whilst it adds to its in- 


terest, seems to forbid my giving 
it without leave. 

The italics are my own. 

It will be observed that the writer 
—-althongh my brother calls him 
“certainly one of the most learned 
and most independent students and 
teachers in Cambridge, or indeed 
in England, and known as such 
in Germany’’—yet does not class 
himself with featuwal specialists. 

I cannot conjecture in what the 
present discussion will issse. But 
I cannot regret having raised it, 
when I think of the extreme impor- 
tance of our decision with a view 
to future Bible students in China. 
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We are all alike, I trust, anxious 
only for their best interests and the 
glory of God. 

And I trustfully 
matter to Him. 


commit the 


M. E, Move. 


To the Editor of 
“Tae Curnese Recorpver.” 


Dear Sir: As an article has 
appeared in yourcolumns, vide May 
number, somewhat severely criticis- 
ing a Chinese-written article which 
appeared in the first number of the 
Chung-Si Kiao Hwui Pao, and also 
bestowing no little censure on each 
of us, on me for admitting the 
article and on you for commending 
the paper in which it was contained, 
I beg a little space for a few words 
of explanation only, not controversy. 
For the writers of the criticism I 
entertain only feelings of the high- 
est regard. They are good men and 
true ; and, besides, we are pretty 
well at one as to the merits of the 
article referred to. And further, I 
am prepared to admit that it was 
subjected to a rather indulgent 
scrutiny. This for the following 
reason, Which is the explanation I 
wish to make. The object of the 
promoters being to make the paper 
as practical and useful as possible, 
it was thought best not to use the 
Balaam box, alias waste-basket, 
too freely, but treat somewhat 
indulgently articles written by the 
Chinese, and thus encourage them 
to express themselves more fully. 
The paper thereby would become 
a medium of reaching their real 
thoughts, and ascertaining to what 
extept the more intelligent among 
them have appropriated Christian 
truth, ete.; all of which, it was 
thought, would be of the highest 
importance and interest to the 
missionaries themselves. 

Of the supposed benefits of such 
a policy the article criticized is no 
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mean illustration. The writer is a 
literary man of advanced age; is 
a fair scholar, well read both in 
Christian and Confucian literature, 
and having given up Confucius for 
Christ, at least outwardly, for he is 
numbered among the converts and 
workers of one of the largest and 
most successful missions in China, 
he now undertakes in his own way 
to address his own people, not the 


Christians, but the heathen, his 
own class in particular, on the 
subject of Christianity. With 


what success we may never know. 
His method, however, is on record, 
and suggests some very pertinent 
inquiries: as to (1) How far such 
writers are justified in their 
attempts to trace the hand of God 
in their ancient history? (2) To 
what extent are they justified in 
regarding Christianity as a fulfill- 
ment or completion of their aneient 
ideas? (3) What effect the read- 
ing of the Bible and other Christian 
standards, and comparing them 
with the Chinese standards, are 
likely to have on inquiring minds ? 

That many among them have not 
attained unto the liberty of the 
truth as it is in Christ, or only see 
men as trees walking, or, like Apol- 
los, stand in need of a friendly 
Aquila and Priscilla, or like the 
twelve at Ephesus, are still without 
knowledge of the Holy Ghost, there 
van be barely any question. ‘l'o 
discover such and help them is one 
of the objects of the Chung-Si Kiao 
Hwui Pao, and I could wish that 
the missionaries more generally 
would keep their eyes on it and 
make it a medium of instruction, 
and, as occasion may arise, which 
1 hope will not be often, use 
it also for exhortation, reproof, 
correction or criticism. ‘T'o none 
would such contributions and as- 
sistance be more welcome than to 


THe Epiror 
Chung-Si Kiao Hwui Pao. 
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To the BWaditor of 
“THe Cuixese Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: Please allow me to 


answer, throngh the columns of 
your valuable paper, some of the 
queries which have been made to 
me about the proper arrangement 
of schools for Chinese children. 
The inquirers all wish to give 
Chinese children the benefit of wise 
sanitary methods, but say it must 
be done at the minimum of cost, as 
they have to provide for so many 
small schools out of such limited 
means. We will simplify matters 
by confining our attention to four 
points, 

Most of the small day schools for 
Chinese children, under the control 
of missionaries, are in small native 
houses. ‘The school-house is one 
of a row, with a house on either 
side of it; light can only be obtained 
from the front. This style of house 
can be very easily lighted by having 
the whole front closed with the 
movable wooden shutters which 
the Ghinese use for their shop 
fronts. ‘The lower four feet of 
these shutters should be of wood; 
from four feet above the floor to 
the roof the rest of the space in the 
shutter should be filled in with 
glass. Thus the entire front of 
the room wonld be one large 
window, and the light would come 
from a point sufficiently high to 
illuminate the desks. The children 
should be seated so that the light 
should come from over their leé 
shoulders. 

In case the school was given up, 


these movable shutters could be 
taken away and used again at 


another school-house. 

For ventilation. An empty coal 
oil tin can be turned into a cheap 
and efficient ventilator. Lay can 
on its side, order to 


cut off up- make the 
per corner opening 
for three into room 
inches in near ceil- 
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ing. For lower, owt door opening, 
four inches cut out from lower side 
of the can. Insert this through the 
rear wall of room, or one of the 
side walls. The outer opening is 
looking downwards and no rain 
can enter the can; the inner open- 
ing is looking towards the ceiling 
of room, and air enters upward, not 
directly on heads of pupils; one tin 
can to be put in for every six pupils. 

Floors of Wood to be scrubbed 
clear and dried thoroughly, then 
mop them with Hot linseed oil and 
let it soak well into the wood. 
The floor will not absorb moisture 
after it is thus oiled; will have a 
glossy surface, and will dry off 
rapidly. 

Instead of charcoal foot-warmers— 
with their attendant evils of car- 
bonic acid gas—let foreign teachers 
have a large sand bag, oblong in 
shape with two cloth covers over it; 
put iton a board and have it warm- 
ed inanoven. This will give out 
heat for some hours and add to the 
comfort of anyone who will use it. 
The above plans are all very 
economical, easily applied, and 
they will fulfill the purposes for 
which they are intended. 

With the hope that these sugges- 
tions will help those in charge of 
small schools for the Chinese, 


I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
H. W. Boonr, .p. 


To the Editor of 
“Tae CHINESE Recorper.” 


Dear Sir: In the January number 
of Tur Recorder the statement is 
made on p. 44: “ It is less than one 
hundred years since the first Prot- 
estant missionary set foot on the 
continent of Asia;’ also, in the 
March number, p. 144: ‘‘ If we look 
to India, where Protestant evangel- 
ism is not yet a hundred years 
old.” These statements evidently 
ignore the work done by our 
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Protestant brethren of Denmark 
and Germany. In the History of 
Protestant Missions in India, by the 
Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A.L.L.B., 
it is stated that Zeigenbalg and 
Plutschou, two German mission- 
aries, reached India on 19th July, 
1706, or 185 years ago. Three 
more missionaries arrived in 1709. 

‘The translation of the New Tes- 
tament into Tamil was finished on 
the 2lst March, 1711. 

In 1712 the native Christians 
numbered 221; there were 78 
children in the schools ; 33 works 
had been written in Tamil, in- 
cluding a dictionary. 

In 1730 the Christian Knowledge 
Society appointed Mr. Sartorius 
to labour in Madras; the first 
medical missionary was sent out 
during the same year. 

The first native of India was 
ordained to the ministry in 1733. 

Christian Frederic Schwartz ar- 
rived in India in 1750. 

Up till 1756, 50 years after the 
arrival of the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries in India, 11,000 converts 
had been added to the Trangerabar 
mission. 

It is interesting to note that 
the work of the Continental 
missionaries in India created a 
good deal of interest in England 
during the early part of the 18th 
century. The work of Protestant 
missions in India during the 18th 
century may be summed up as 
follows: Missionaries sent out, 50. 
More than 50,000 persons had 
abandoned heathenism and em- 
braced Christianity. Numbers of 
schools had been established. The 
complete Scriptures had been trans- 
lated into at least two of the 
languages of India. A knowledge 
of the truths of Christianity had 
been diffused throughout Southern 
India. It is true that on account 
of the missionaries recognizing 
caste in the Church, the results 
were not so permanent as they 
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might have been, but we should at 
least acknowledge the work done 
in Asia by our Continental brethren. 


Yours faithfully, 
James McMutuan. 





To the Editor of 

“THe Cuines—E Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: THe meaning of the 
coupled [fy + FY A> tt £ 
CG Ff 4 is: “ Having spent only 
seven days in the hills, one thou- 
sand years passed away in the 
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world.” There was a certain 
F F or EF | (see Mayers’ Ch. 
R. Mannal, I., No. 794) who once 
went into the hills to gather 
fuel. There he met two {lj A 
intent upon a game of chess. He 
laid down his axe and looked on 
at their game, and was invited by 
them to partake in their meals. 
After having spent seven days, he 
returned to his home and found 
out that meanwhile one thousand 
years had passed away. 
M. Scwavs. 





Our Pook Cable. 


The Report of the American Presby- 
terian Mission in Canton, China, for 
the year 1890. Compiled by Bb. C. 
Henry, Hongkong: Printed at the 
“China Mail ” Office. 

This is a systematic and compre- 
hensive review of the operations 
carried on by our Presbyterian 
brethren in South China. From 
“Summary of the Year's Work” 
the subjoined figures are given :— 
Foreign missionaries in the 

field- - - - - - - - 30 


Native ordained ministers - 3 

Native assistants, male and 
female - - - - - - - 94 

Number of native Churches 10 


3 » communicants - 690 
Baptised children - - - - 
Added on profession of faith 

during the year - - - - 95 
Contributions - - - - - $57 
Number of day schools - - 3 

= » boarding schools 3 
Total number of scholars - 1095 

The report of Medical Work 
gives the large total of—Out- 
patients, 63,745 ; in-patients, 1564; 
surgical operations, 3489; visited 
in homes, 522. 

From the mass of interesting 
facts and incidents contained in 
this annual we have room for only 
one extract :-— 


“ Chung-lau.—145 miles S. W. 
from Canton, opened in 1880 by Li 
In, who, returning from California, 
became successively, chapel-keeper, 
colporteur and preacher, dying in 
the service of the mission three 
years since. It is related of him 
that after he returned from Cali- 
fornia a Christian, he awoke one 
night to find a rope around his 
neck with which his wife was about 
to strangle him. No contagion can 
be worse tha» Christianity to some 
of these superstitious women. This 
chapel is in the midst of a fertile 
and populous region stretching 
down to the sea at Kwong-hoi, 
where were first laid to rest the 
bones of the ‘ Apostle of the Orient,’ 
about which so much ado is now 
being made in India. Francis Xavier 
sought to reap these harvest fields, 
but died with his longing unfilled. 
Here are now many thousands of 
Chinese returned from abroad, and 
some tens of them are Christians. 
The preacher called hither this 
year, Tsang Kwong-ming, became 
a Christian in California. The 
preaching opportunities are excel- 
lent, and several manifest special 
interest.” 
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He 3% BE F§. (Koh Chih Wei Pin). 
The Scientific Magazine. Published 
quarterly and issued at the Chinese 
Polytechnic Institute and Reading 
Room, Shanghai, at 25 cents per copy. 
By John Fryer, First Quarter, 1891. 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 

The character and scope of this 
valuable publication may be under- 
stood from the table of contents 
presented in the number under re- 
view. Among the subjects treated 
are the following: ‘‘ A Descrip- 
tion of Photography,” ‘The 
Dyeing and Printing of Cotton 
Cloth,” “The Manufacture of 
Cartridge Cases,” ‘“‘ How to cure 
Tuburculosis,” “ Foreign Materia 
Medica,” ‘ New Style of the Steam 
Kngine and Boiler,’ “ How to 
cultivate the Sandy Wastes,” 
“Philosophy of the Candle,” 
“Scientific News,” ‘The Subject 
of Entomology,” ‘ Medical Terms,” 
“ Mathematics,” &c. Teaching the 
sciences, whether by the public 
prints or through the instruction 
of the schools, has a most important 
function in China. It is an effee- 
tive way of weakening the popular 
faith in geomancy and kindred arts. 
Priestcraft and superstition cannot 
long maintain their hold under the 
search-light of modern progress. 
fe Gi &. (Nii Erh Ching.) 4A Mannal 

for Girls. By Mrs, Williamson. Shang- 

hai: Society for the Diffusion of 

Christian and Scientific Knowledge, 

1889). 

The title is the same with that of 
a well-known work by a native 
author. The style is chaste, flow- 
ing and in strict conformity with 
the Chinese idea of poetic imagery. 
The “old, old story” is told with 
varying application to the child- 
life, youth and maturity of the 
gentler sex. The book is perhaps 
intended for use in Christian 
schools, and it would be admirably 
adapted to such purpose but for 
the rather high style of Wen-li 
and a few excessive concessions to 
the native imagination. 





Rev. I°. Ohlinger, missionary in 
Seoul, has published a pamphlet 
* On the Climate aul Meteorology of 
Korea.” Thermometrical observa- 
tions are given, covering a period 
of three years and a half, and they 
may be taken asa valuable contri- 
bution to a science which is still 
in its infancy. In Europe and 
America there exist many observa- 
tories and stations to aid in 
predicting the weather, and yet it 
is almost as literally true to-day as 
it was two thousand years ago that 
“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth.’”’ Meteoro- 
logical returns from the three ports 
of Korea have been regularly sent 
to St. Petersburgh, where they 
were published. Comparing the 
climate of Seoul with that of Pe- 
king, Mr. Ohlinger finds that the 
monthly mean maxima at the Chi- 
nese capital run all the year round 
higher, and the monthly mean 
miuima lower, than at the former 
city. Some interesting statements 
are made about the Japanese warm 
current, known under the name of 
Kuro-siwo (Black Stream), one 
branch of which, the Tsusima, 
enters the Japanese sea between 
Japan and Korea, keeping its 
course along the islands of Japan, 
whilst a third branch flows along 
the west side of Korea. 


We have just received a very 
interesting and useful Chart in 
Chinese, by the Rev. Chauncey 
Goodrich, of T‘ungchow. It bears 
the name of Wp fig St bit fej, or 
“Chart of Incidents in the Life 
of Jesus.” It is a large spiral of 
about two and a half feet in cir- 
cumference, in which the events 
are arranged in a line in chrono- 
logical order, with their proper 
references in the Gospels. ‘The 
bulk of this spiral is of course 
taken up with the events of the 
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last three years, which thicken 
towards the close. The last year 
is coloured red, the next yellow, 
and the first year of his public 
ministry blue. In this way the 
whole life of the Saviour can be 
seen at a glance, while each event 
and its relation to other events is 
easy to trace. Four radial lines 
divide the years into quarters. 
The events are numbered from one 
to one hundred, each with its 
reference at the side, and terminat- 
ing at the beginning of the last or 
Passion week. ‘The incidents in 
this momentous week are arranged 
under the days on which they 
happened. Lastly come the occur- 
rences after the Resurrection, con- 
cluding with the Ascension on the 
seventy-first day, where the spiral 
ends abruptly. We remember see- 
ing at Chautauqua a road laid 
off so as to form a chronological 
table. Every step that one took 
represented a year in Roman, 
Jewish or other history; so that 
by reading the events and dates 
standing like milestones by the 
road side it was possible to rub up 
one’s chronology and clear off the 
rust of years while taking our 
morning walk through that noted 
and = picturesque locality. By 
arranging the table in question in 
a spiral form, several tens of feet 
in length are brought by Mr. 
Goodrich into a convenient shape, 
and reference is rendered most 
sasy. Hvery mission school and 
every Bible student ought to get a 
copy and mount it strongly and 
carefully. It will assist teachers 
and scholars alike in obtaining a 
most intelligent view of the se- 
quence of events in the life and 
teachings of our Blessed Lord. 
We do not know the price, but it 
cannot be more than a few cents, 
while its value is very considerable. 
2 


F. 





Woman's Work in the Far East. 
There is subject matter of con- 
siderable and varied interest in the 
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May number of this recently revived 
magazine, in whose 100 pages 
China's mission field is extensively 
represented. We are glad to see 
fresh writers on its list; but would, 
in view of the editors’ former ex- 
perience, advise delay in the project 
mooted of more frequent publication 
till a perennial supply of contri- 
butions is more assured. ‘The 
occupation of several pages of the 
present number by a subject so 
entirely outside its legitimate scope, 
as “A Historical Sketch of Corea,” 
seems to us to emphasize this 
caution. 

Where all is good in substance, 
and almost all in style, it is not 
easy in this brief note of criticism 
to particularize. Of great practical 
value to all whom it may concern 
will surely be Mrs. Fitch’s admir- 
able paper “ Missionary Mothers as 
Missionary Workers,” with its well- 
kept balance of domestic dutifulness 
and missionary enthusiasm. 


With regard to actual work 
among native women we are 


specially attracted by “ Gleanings 
from Sio-khe,” “An Enquirer’s 
Letter,” and the description of a 
purely native Women’s Missionary 
Society, given in the first paragraph 


of ** Notes and Queries.” We also 
like much Miss E. Broune’s little 
picture of a Chinese Mother’s 


Meeting. Such a feature helps to 
adapt the mayazine for sending to 
friends at home, among whom we 
know that the former number was 
much appreciated. 

Such articles as those on school 
and hospital work must render this 
publication very helpful to un- 
experienced labourers in these 
departments. Indeed we doubt 
not “Woman’s Work,” if main- 
tained at its present high standard, 
will prove no less useful to its 


writers mutually, than valuable to 
outside readers as a record of “ Far 
East ” evangelization. 


M. 
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Evitorial Comment. 


Tue long-continued article by 
Rev. Timothy Richard, concluded 
in this number of THe Recorver, 
was called out by a question from 
Li Hung-chang: “ What benefits 
accrue from Christianity P” ‘lhe 
missionary’s reply, published in 
English and Chinese, is a thought- 
fnl and lucid presentation of the 
subject. 





CorRESPONDENTS who have occa- 
sion to use Chinese words and 
terms will be good enough to 
always give the English equivalent. 
A very intelligent reader of this 
magazine, not long since uttered 
in the editor’s hearing and for his 
benefit a just criticism on the point 
herein named. Many of our read- 
ers have a very limited knowledge 
of the character, or none at all, and 
it is only fair to afford them in 
each case a clue of the meaning. 





In the city of Liverpool there 
are not less than twenty-five gentle- 
men and five ladies who have be- 
come followers of Islam, and they 
are organized into a regular Moslem 
society. It is easy to see how 
Buddhistic theosophy, with psychic 
visions and ‘astral’? appearances 
and theories of re-incarnation, may 
have a fascinating power over cer- 
tain minds; but vain is the effort 
of our philosophy to understand 
why the faith of Mahommed should 
gain ascendency, by intellectual 
processes or moral influence, over 
any human being born under West- 
ern skies. 





CHRISTIANITY is making world- 
wide progress. The sun never sets 
on the sanctuaries, family altars and 
closets where the name of Jesus is 
honored above every name. At a 
prayer-meeting in Brooklyn, U.S. 
A., on last Christmas eve, a Japan- 


ese lady was the first to testify. 
She was followed by a Persian, 
who in turn was succeeded by an 
ex-Polish Jew, a Swede, a Canadian 
and a Chinaman. Another Chris- 
tian, who pronounced himself a 
“full-blooded American,” thought 
it “The grandest sight he had 
witnessed since God converted his 
soul,” 


—_—— 


Tut United States Senate, in the 
last hours of its session, refused 
to ratify the Brussels treaty for 
the suppression of the African 
slave trade. There may be grave 
political reasons for American an- 
tagonism to a compact which had 
secured the assent of seventeen 
Kuropean powers, having for its 
object the suppression of the 
African slave trade, the rum traffic 
and the sale of fire-arms in Africa; 
but it is not apparent to ordinary 
perception. That such action 
should be possible with reference to 
a question which can have no par- 
tisan bearings and no contingency 
of ‘‘ foreign complication,” the only 
effect being to heap misery upon 
a helpless and victimized race, is 
strangely out of harmony with the 
advancing civilization of our day. 





Tue National Indian Congress, 
made up of native gentlemen from 
every part of British India, repre- 
senting the heterogeneous popula- 
tion of the country and every 
different religion,—the object being 
to agitate in favor of a voice in the 
government of India,—is a recent 
event of great significance. The 
fact transpired that the only lan- 
guage possible in the proceedings 
of the body was our own mother 
tongue. An observer tells us that 
able addresses were given, and 
that one or two of them were 
“magnificent pieces of oratory and 
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couched in matchless English.” A 
remarkable incident of the Con- 
gress was the appearance upon 
the platform of a lady delegate, a 
pure native of high caste, who 
with face unveiled, delivered 
an extemporaneous address. The 
spread of a Christian language and 
the movement for woman’s eman- 
cipation, are forces destined to 
prevail against superstition, and 
to overthrow the hateful zenana. 





A WRITER, over the sobriquet 
“Humanity,” has addressed to the 
North China Daily News a powerful 
letter on the subject of “ Woman 
Slavery in Shanghai.” The asser- 
tion is made that “there is going 
on every day traffic in young girls 
and women sold and bought for 
immoral purposes.” The victims 
are brought from Soochow, Sun- 
kiang, Wusieh, Canton, Yangchow 
and other districts, and they are 
sold to supply the seraglios, where 
every device is resorted to in teach- 
ing them certain accomplishments 
regarded as necessary in the shame- 
ful life to which they are hopelessly 
condemned. To stimulate the 
wretched girls who are backward 
in learning the vile arts, it is said 
that rods, whips, burning hot opium 
needles and other modes of torture 
are resorted to. What gives it an 
appalling significance is the fact 
that within the Chinese city this 
nefarious business is absolutely 
prohibited by the native magistrate. 
So, then, Chinese law is more up- 
right and effective in such matters 


than our enlightened foreign 
municipality ! 
Tue English Baptists have 


arranged for a grand centennial 
missionary year in 1892. October 
2nd of that year will be the one 
hundredth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Society which sent out 
William Carey as its first mission- 
ary to India. A special centenary 
fund of 100,000 is to be raised and 
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applied as follows: 1. To the out- 
fit, passage and probation expenses 
of 100 new missionaries, mainly for 
India, China and the Congo 
Missions. 2. To the establishment 
of a working fund to obviate the 
contraction of large loans at the 
bankers. 3. To the erection of 
buildings for Christian schools, 
chapels and mission houses. 4. To 
the thorough training andequipment 
of native evangelists, pastors and 
school-teachers. 5. And to the 
translating and printing of the 
Scriptures. 

On May 31st, commemorative 
services will be held in Nottingham, 
where Dr. Carey preached his 
famous sermon, “Expect great 
things from God: Attempt great 
things for God.” The Baptist 
Missionary Society was the pioneer 
Society of England, and India was 
its first field. One aspect of results 
already achieved, is thus presented 
by a writer :— 

* But the proclamation of the 
Gospel of Christ, which has been 
going on incessantly in India for 
the last 100 years, and latterly with 
very accelerated force, by literature 
as well as by the living voice, has 
already had a vaster effect than 
Islam ever had. True, the number 
of its converts is still enormously 
less; but Indian converts to Islam, 
having become so for the sake of 
the social rise which it gave them, 
have remained stationary in num- 
ber, and without influence on sur- 
rounding Hinduism; whereas the 
Gospel, with its hardly more than 
half a million converts to whom it 
can point as the direct result of its 
open proclamation, has almost turn- 
ed Hinduism upside-down already.” 





THERE are weighty reasons why 
the work of revising the Chinese 
Bible should go forward with as 
little delay as possible. All differ- 
ences of view in respect of terms 
will be intensified and more and 
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more pronounced as time goes on. 
Current of ideas and method in 
expression are being wrought into 
Christian literature; they are 
rapidly becoming crystalized under 
the influence of worship and Chris- 
tian thought. Missionaries now 
have the opportunity, by oneness of 
sentiment and concerted action, of 
impressing their ideals of truth 
upon the Eastern Church. It would 
be most unwise to allow the 
opportunity to lapse, and deliberate- 
ly hand it over to the Chinese. 
The supreme need of the hour is 
one Bible for China. It is not too 
much to say that the ultimate 
success or failure of our present 
missions in the East may depend 
upon the fate of the current revis- 
ionary movement. If we cannot 
unite in harmonious action to this 
end, the native Christians will 
certainly fail to do so. If we of 
this generation cannot come together 
as to uniform terminology, we by so 
much add to the difficulties of the 
next generation in any possible 
effort to this great end. What 
would we think of having a number 
of different Bibles with differing 
terms in England, Germany or 
America? Is it conceivable that 
Christianity, under such conditions, 
would ever have prevailed to any 
wide extent among the Teutonic 
and Anglo-Saxon races? We honor 
our brethren who have conscientious 
scruples touching the use of doubt- 
ful words to express highest 
Christian truth; but should not 
conscience take cognizance of the 
possible fact that Divine truth may 
suffer even more from a many-sided 
and conflicting presentation of it? 
Our purpose is, not to inaugurate 
discussion, but to indicate what 
seems to be a plain and _ practical 
line of thought. And we rejoice to 
know that the crowning work of 
the late General Conference in 
Shanghai is being carried forward 
with steady reference to the great 
consummation. 


RECORDER. [June, 


Some apprehension has been ex- 
pressed that the Bible Societies 
might not agree to the decision of 
the Shanghai Conference in relation 
toa Greek text. We haveexpressed 
the belief that there is no ground 
for apprehension in this regard,—a 
conviction fully sustained by the 
following extract from a letter of 
Dr. Gilman, Secretary of the 
A. B.S., to the general agent of that 
Society for China. There is in- 
deed every indication that sympa- 
thy and material aid will be freely 
accorded from home to the move- 
ment for a standard union version. 
Dr. Gilman, writing under date of 
April 1st, says: ‘‘As I understand 
the action of the three Bible 
Societies, in accepting the plans 
formulated in Shanghai by the 
Conference, they waive any objec- 
tions or preferences which they 
may have had in respect to the 
text of the original Scriptures, and 
leave it to the discretion of the 
company of translators to decide 
upon mooted points within certain 
well-defined limits. This is not so 
different, however, from the rule 
which has been in force for several 
years; for, as you may very likely 
remember, the B. & F. B. 8S. in 
1881 authorized persons engaged in 
behalf of that Society in the work 
of revision or translation ‘to 
adopt such deviations from the 
Textus Receptus as are sanctioned by 
the text of the revised English 
version of 1881,’ while the Ameri- 
can Bible Society went a step 
further and said ‘such deviations 
as are sanctioned or suggested by 
the English or American Revision 
Committees of 1831.’ Our rule, 
you will observe, gives discretion 
to adopt changes which the Ameri- 
can revisers suggested and pre- 
ferred, and which were placed in 
the appendix because the more 
conservative English scholars did 
not accept them. I refer to these 
well-known regulations to re-assure 
you that there is not likely to be 
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any dissent on the part of these 
Societies from the conclusions so 
unanimously adopted by the Shang- 
hai Conference.” 

A cablegram has been received 
from London authorizing a meeting 
of the Committees on Bible Trans- 
lation. It is believed that the 
three Bible Societies have united 
in making provision for the expense 
involved in such meeting. In view 
of the momentous issues at stake, 
it is fitting that missionaries 
throughout Eastern Asia should 
look beyond mere human agency 
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for the desired success. We but 
voice the feeling of honored Chris- 
tian workers who have the subject 
at heart, and who hold responsible 
relations to it, when we make this 
plea for prayer. To friends in 
China we are moved to say,—pray, 
brethren, with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, that 
Providence will superintend the 
steps now about to be taken, 
remove difficulties out of the 
way, and bring to a happy issue 
the plan for a Union Chinese 
Bible. 


ee 


atlissionary Helws, 


—The work in Shansi province 
continues to prosper. Rev. J. A. 
Leyenberger, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, on his last country trip 
baptized 57. Others of the same 
mission are baptizing some and 
examining many more, even hun- 
dreds of enquirers. : 

—Dr. R. C. Beebe, of the Phi- 
lander Smith Memorial Hospital, 
Nanking, while taking his departure 
a few weeks since for a brief visit 
to America, was escorted through 
the city by one thousand natives 
carrying the official umbrella and 
other tokens of popular esteem. 
This was really a great triumph for 
the doctor. About six years ago a 
furious mob in the self-same city 
sought his destruction. 

—The news was telegraphed to 
Shanghai on the 13th of May that 
a riot had occurred at Wuhu, in 
which the premises of the Roman 
Catholic Mission had been destroy- 
ed, the foreign community taking 
refuge on the hulks. It is con- 
jectured that the secret societies, 
said to be numerous and powerful 
in the Yangtze valley, and the 
rowdy element of which is especially 
active at Wuhu, are at the bottoin 
of this outbreak. The familiar 
story of the taking out of the eyes 
and the hearts of children that has 
so often done duty in China, was 





repeated in this instance with 
disastrous effect. There is a well- 
grounded belief that the Hunan 
Guild is largely responsible for the 
disturbed state of feeling noticeable 
in Yangchow, Chinkiang, Nanking, 
Wuhu and Kiukiang. Of course, 
as is generally the case in a 
Chinese riot, the ignorant populace 
were not only influenced by their 
superstitions but also by the 
equally powerful motive of plunder. 
Later news from Nanking is to the 
effect that a serious outbreak has 
occurred in that city. 

—The following is a list of the 
missionaries appointed to represent 
various localities in answer to the 
Appeal of the Committee of Cor- 


respondence of the Missionary 
Conference :— 
For Ningpo Rey. J. R. Goddard 

» Amoy » Dr. L. W. Kip 

» ‘Taiwan » Wm. Campbell 


»» Wénchow 
», Hangchow 


»  W. E. Soothill 
» 3 L. Stuart 


» Nanking » F. E. Meigs, 

» Tientsin » Thos, Bryson 

» Newchwang ,, TT. C. Fulton 

» Suchow » Dr. J. W. Davis 
and D, L. Anderson 

» Kiukiang » E.S. Little 

», Peking »  H.H. Lowry 

» Tungchow »  C. Goodrich 

» Fuchow » W. H. Lacy 

» Kinhwa », J» S. Adams 

» Tamsui » John Jamieson 


Wm. Morrueap, 
Hony. See, 
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—Rev. S. A. Gould writes from 
Shaohing, Chekiang province :— 

The annual meeting of the Cheh- 
kiang Baptist Association, embrac- 
ing the Baptist Churches in the 
Chehkiang province and the as- 
sociated Churches in Shanghai, 
Soochow and Kweng-saen, was 
held in Kinhwa, April 15, 16, 17. 
Although the place of meeting was 
somewhat remote from the coast, 
there was a gratifying attendance 
of thirty-nine delegates. The 
statistics of the year show a total 
of 18 churches, 33 chapels, 27 
native preachers, 4 colporteurs, 
10 bible-women, 64 baptisms, 5 
received by letter, 16 deaths, 10 
exclusions, 8 dismissed by letter, 
507 total membership, 54 enquirers, 
11 boys’ schools with 107 pupils, 8 
girls’ schools with 114 pupils, 
$479.96 contributions for all pur- 
poses, including the support of 
worship. As was the case last 
year, the number of baptisms and 
the total membership exceeded that 
of any previous year in the history 
of the association, although the total 
membership was diminished by an 
unusual number of deaths and ex- 
clusions. The tone of the sessions 
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was hopeful. The native preachers 
appear to be realizing more fully 
the responsibility of their position, 
and to be taking a deeper interest 
in educational matters. A number 
of boys’ schools and girls’ schools 
have been started within the last 
two years, and are, to quite a large 
extent, under the supervision of the 
native preachers, subject of course 
to the control of the missionaries. 
The number of missionaries is so 
small and the number of stations 
so large comparatively, that the 
work must be done by the natives 
independently or not done at all. 
The Christians have also shown a 
greater willingness to aid in the 
support of their children in the 
mission schools, Certain Churches 
in Shantung province, formerly 
connected with us in membership, 
announced themselves as organized 
in an association of their own. 
There are now in China three 
associations connected with Ameri- 
can Baptist Churches, one in 
Shantung, one in Chehkiang, one 
in Canton province. The Church 
organization in Swatow is more 
than equivalent in membership to 
to an additional association. 


Personal. 


Rev. T. R. Stevenson, pastor of 
the Shanghai Union Church, con- 
ducted a memorial service in honor 
of our deceased friend and brother, 
Dr. Gulick, Sunday evening, May 24. 

Rev. Dr. Faber is gradually 
bringing to a completion his great 
commentary on the New Testament. 
That part of the work on the 
Gospel of Luke will have added 
to it some 2000 very full sermon 
sketches, illustrative of the sacred 
text. 

Rev. G. F. Fitch and family are 
to leave for the States on the Em- 
press of India, June 5th. The 
native Christians connected with 
the local Presbyterian Church ar- 
ranged an appropriate Sabbath 
service, May 24th, adorning the 


place of worship with scrolls, charts 
and flowers, and pastor Tsii preach. 
ed an able discourse to a crowded 
congregation. Subsequently, these 
Christian friends and workmen in 
the Mission Press, tendered a ban- 
quet to the departing missionaries, 
and also presented them with two 
beautiful scrolls. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitch have long been prominent and 
faithful Christian workers, and 
they will be greatly missed in 
Shanghai. 

Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, late of 
the S. D. C. & G. K.’s printing 
office, is to be manager of the 
Presbyterian Mission Press. This 
gentleman is thoroughly qualified 
for the important position to which 
he is called. 





